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EDITORIAL NOTICE, 

The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ vesponsthle fcr AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lirt can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. Lhe name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A1SS. 
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A WORKING FARMER. 
- all 
OTHING that has hitherto appeared in English is 
exactly like the “ Diary of a Working Farmer,” 
which has been written by Mr. Primrose McConnell. 
{ Ina general way the working farmer is no great 
hand at writing or talking. His province in the 
world is to do, and while he shows the practice he allows others 
to evolve the theory. Most of those who have written enduring 
books about farming have been poets and scholars, or, at any rate, 
men of leisure. We think of Varro and Virgil, of Walter De 
Henley and old Tusser, and we find it difficult to recall one who 
did actual work on the farm. Mr. Primrose McConnell, 
however, is the exception. The atmosphere of labour is 
breathed in this book, and there are a thousand little passages 
not without a certain pathos of their own, in which he tells how 
he has been accustomed to work from infancy. We take the 
following at random: * When, as a little boy, | herded cows on 
fields where there were no fences, | was shown how to set up a peg 
in the middle of a circle of pegs, and thus tell the time as the shadow 
of the centre one went round the others on this primitive sundial, 
and I knew when it was time to take the cows home to the milking. 
This was one of the many little things which constituted field- 
craft and the lore of the country, and which added to the pleasures 
of our simple lives. It is these kinds of things that one thinks 
about as the work goes on; one idea calls up another, and I take 
the opportunity of setting them down on paper, only, unfor- 
tunately, many of my notions are gone belore | get them set 
down. ‘ Ratthng the corn oot ower the rigs’ is conducive to 
much thinking, or day-dreaming, if you like to call it so.” This 
charming passage could not have been written by anyone whose 
education, so to speak, had not been conducted in the green field. 
And Mr. McConnell, although he has been in every sense of the 
word a highly successful farmer, still takes his sharein the daily 
toil. There is scarcely a page of this book which is not sugges- 
tive of an agricultural task meditated or performed. At some 
future time we hope to examine it in detail. In the meantime 
all that we desire to offer are some general reflections suggested 
by the nature of the book and the circumstances under which it 
was written. 

Luckily, there is no need to introduce Mr. McConnell to 
the readers of this paper. He has for a considerable time 
now been a casual but very welcome contributor to our pages, 
und when he was at Ongar Park his excellent herd of dairy cows 
and the pretty homestead were illustrated and described. He 
began this diary just after leaving the holding he had tenanted 
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for twenty years and when he went into his new place at South- 
minster. An additional interest which we feel in the change is that 
it was brought about partly through our agency. Mr. McConnell 
learned about his new farm from an advertisement in CountTRY 
Lire. Thus the diary begins with the sale of his belongings. 
It was no new experience to him, for he tells us that his father 
sold off twice when he was young, and thus he was going 
through the experience for the third time. In any case it would 
have been of value to hear the opinion ‘of a noted agriculturist 
on what it was the custom to call, until a short time ago, 
‘derelict Essex.”” He was an observer quick to note the change 
in the character of the land. ‘There is nothing higher than a 
tree or a house between me and the Ural mountains ” was one 
of his first records. The land between his house and the sea is 
so level that the natives call it the plains. If the line were 
carried on it would lead to the Dutch Polders, then the plains of 
Central Europe, beyond which are the Steppes of Russia. The 
east wind, therefore, blows fresh from Asia on that quarter of 
the world. Probably Mr. McConnell has not quite made up 
his mind yet what kind of a wind it is. His first year of 
tenancy happened to be a particularly fine one, and the 


‘weather was all in favour of farming. Another observation 


that he made, however, had a more practical bearing. It is 
that in the part of the world to which he has gone his men 
stop field work at two o’clock in the afternoon. Attempts have 
been made to alter the custom, but so far without much success. 
It could not possibly look anything but a bad one to the eyes of 
a Scottish farmer. When Mr. McConnell was young, he tells us 
that he worked in the field for ten hours daily, finishing at six in 
the evening, and he had to come home and do up the horses 
after that. No wonder then that he objected to the local custom. 
Yet he has to admit that in their short day the labourers doa 
good amount of work. ‘A man ploughs his acre of land to the 
last yard, or harrows ten acres, or fills twenty loads of muck as 
his day’s work, so that, undoubtedly, he is a smart and capable 
workman.” In most cases where a local custom works well it is 
best not to interfere with it. 

Many of Mr. McConnell’s experiences will be found most 
instructive to his brother farmers. In regard to cows, for 
instance, he made up his mind at first to stick to shorthorns, but 
he found it difficult to know whether those he purchased were 
going to develop into milking cows or butchers’ beasts, and so 
he went back to his old favourite, the Ayrshire. Besides, the 
Ayrshires were very much cheaper. He found that an average 
shorthorn in milk cost about £18 1os., whereas the corresponding 
Ayrshire could be bought for £13 10s., an average difference of 
£5 per head. He thinks, nevertheless, that the shorthorn is one 
of the best all-round animals in the world, and not more expensive 
to keep than the Ayrshire, while the latter has been bred for 
points to the detriment of its practical usefulness. [rom his 
pages we gather that among his other livestock sheep are not to 
be numbered, but that a considerable quantity of poultry and 
some useful horses are kept onthe farm. He tells us in one of his 
paragraphs that he is neither a horsey-man nor even a horseman, 
and ‘ feeding cattle I never had nor ever intend to have.” Mr. 
McConnell has hada good deal to do with pig-keeping, but has very 
little to say about it in these pages. But, perhaps, the pleasantest 
feature of this book, apart from its practical value, lies in the 
vigilant observation of Nature. Mr. McConnell strikes no poetic 
attitude, and, indeed, is a little given to scoff at what we call 
prose poetry, but all the same he lets us hear the young cocks 
practising the art of crowing and the noise made by sparrows 
and starlings when they retire to rest. He inveighs with as 
much bitterness as the Ettrick Shepherd did against sparrows, 
rooks, pigeons, rabbits, rats and mice, and yet there are a 
thousand little passages which show the curious interest he 
takes in them. In one place he tells us how “one of my 
youngsters found a small pigeon of great beauty sitting on a 
rough nest in the hedge.” ‘They found by reference to the books 
that it was a turtle-dove, and Mr. McConnell goes on to say, “ I 
thought it strange that a wood-pigeon should come so near me, 
for that is one of the kind of animals I would shoot on sight 
if I got the chance; but now I understand, and am quite 
pleased that I have heard the voice of the turtle-dove in our 
land.” Passages like this make us feel that when Mr. McConnell 
is inveighing against the wild things that sadden a farmer’s life, 
his bark, to quote an old proverb of his own country, “ is waur 
than his bite.” 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a picture of the children of 

the Viscountess Hampden. Lady Hampden is a daughter 

of the Duke of Buccleuch, and married Viscount Hampden 
(then Major the Hon. Thomas Walter Brand) in 1899. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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N the face of the very extraordinary figures given in the 
annually published Board of Navigation and Trade Returns, 
it is impossible to deny that Great Britain at the moment 
is in the very flush of a period of prosperity that is 


probably unexampled. At any rate, 1905 was a good 
year, and yet the bulk of the trade for 1906 measured in 
money exceeds it by over £90,000,000. How to account 
for the phenomenon is very difficult, but we have to take the 
fact into account that activity is not manifested only in our 
little portion of the globe. The United States, for instance, 
never have been so prosperous as they are to-day, and on the 
Continent they appear to be getting a share almost equal to our 
own of the revival. At some future time perhaps the historian 
may be able to say how far this extraordinary development is due 
to the South African War or how far it was retarded by it. 
Many people seem to think that a full enough explanation is 
found in the swing of the pendulum, and no doubt production 
is stimulated during good times until eventually there is an 
overplus which produces stagnation. 


Close examination of the Trade Returns only increases our 
satisfaction. Out of a total shipping tonnage of close on 
42,000,000 that entered our ports last year, more than 
29,000,000 was British. <A brief study of the lists will show 
how it is that the centres of industry have been so active 
and prosperous. The increases over the previous year are: 
In coal, £5,443,171; in iron and_ steel manufactures, 


£8,054125; in other metals, £1,206,569 ; in machinery, 
£3:472,307; in ships, £3,253,942; in cotton fabrics, 
£7,591,550; in woollen fabrics, £2,693,998; in other 


inaterials, £1,774,660; in apparel, £796,894; in chemicals, 
£989,925; 1n leather, £730,486; in ali other items, including 
foodstuffs, £9,848,612. A consideration of these facts must 
result in the conviction that Great Britain, in spite of all that 
the pessimists have said, is still holding her own proudly as the 
great workshop of the world. Some may ask how long it 
will endure, but one answer to their enquiries is that during 
a period such as that which we are going through now, 
those who are prudent are laying up the reserves that will 
help to tide over the bad times which may certainly be 
expected to follow. 


If the new Act has the effect of suppressing such traffic in 
secret commissions as Mr. Stuart Moore describes in a letter to 
The Times, it will indeed be a valuable piece of legislation. His 
housekeeper, angry at receiving short weight three times in 
succession, complained to the butcher’s wife, and was met with 
this reply: ‘‘You are the housekeeper, Miss Y., are you not? 
You know we always give one shilling in the pound to house- 
keepers, and you must not be too particular about the weight.” 
The butcher himself apologised, but said that the accounts of his 
customers were all runon theselines. Other instances are given 
of secret commissions paid to yacht skippers and stewards, which 
tend to enhance the expense of one delightful pastime. Mr. 
Moore points out very justly that he has no wish to deprive his 
servants of any kindly-meant present. It is not the gift, but the 
secrecy and the bribery that are the evils. 
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Our readers ought to be much interested in the analyses of 
Inglish dairy butters which we publish on another page. Mr. 
Lloyd, working quite unconsciously, shows what has olten been 
denied, viz., that the average English butter can more than hold 
its own with that of other countries. The first three of the 
samples submitted to him were undoubtedly as representative as 
could be found. They were purchased in an ordinary shop at an 
ordinary price, and the producers knew nothing about the 
analysis—probably will only learn of it as they read these lines. 
In cleanliness both of material and of manu.acture it will be seen 
that English butter is much superior to the much dearer samples 
that are sold as the best Normandy or Danish. The sample that 
we sent from a private dairy is, of course, a model of what butter 
should be. Our principal reason for including it was to show that 
in more than one English dairy this finest quality butter is being 
regularly produced at the moment. Nothing made in any foreign 
country or in any of our Colonies can compare for a moment with 
the two splendid samples of English butter which we have had 
analysed. 

The transference by the White Star Line of its Royal Mail 
service from Liverpool to Southampton was practically 
necessitated by the coming into existence of many Continental 
lines which were competing for the traffic. Liverpool was found 
to be an inconvenient landing-place either for Americans going 
on to the Continent or German and French tourists, as it 
necessitated a long railway journey, and very often a disagreeable 
voyage across the Channel. The new arrangement will enable 
the White Star Liners to call both at Cherbourg and Plymouth, 
and must add very greatly to the convenience of passengers. It 
was, nevertheless, natural that Liverpool should feel some 
disappointment. Of course the goods traffic, and a great deal of 
passenger traffic, will be left to that town, and the rest of the 
business, we are afraid, was going away at any rate. Southampton 
will suit the White Star Line much better. It has a magnificent 
harbour and ample dock accommodation. 


A figure once well known on the cricket-tield passed awav 
on Monday when Mr. Walter Read died. Between 1881 and 
1897 he was one of the best batsmen possessed by Surrey, and 
the annals of the game during that period are much concerned 
with his brilliant performances. The greatest was perhaps his 
innings of 117 for England against Australia in 1884. With 
characteristic modesty he had insisted on going in tenth, thinking 
himself out of form. England at the moment was very decidedly 
getting the worst of the game. Australia had made 553, and 
England had lost eight wickets for 181, a state of affairs which 
would have depressed the majority of batsmen. But Read’s pluck 
could always be relied upon, and as he often did before and since, 
he rose to the occasion and batted at his very best. The 
consistency of his performances can be seen from the high annual 
average which he made during the more active part of his career. 
It can scarcely be said that he was an old. man even for a 
cricketer, as he was only fifty-one when he died. 


TRAIL SONG. 
Bitter blows the dawn wind, shrinkin’ up the starlight, 
Bitter ring the runners down the plain, 
Hey there, get on there, vou ragged flinchin’ ponies, 
An’ hustle up these twenty bags 0’ grain. 
Holler ring the sleigh-bells, achin’ into stillness, 
Starker lie the snow-drifts than the dead, 
Ho there, come up there, you frosty-nuzzled bronchos, 
An’ that’s the way old England gets her bread. 
Twenty miles an’ back there, leave an’ come by starlight, 
Twenty miles to go afore we halt, 
Hey there, get on there, you smokin’-sided rascals, 
For that’s the way old England proves her salt. 


’ 


‘Twenty miles an’ back there, leave an’ come by starlight, 

Teamin’ down the red wheat all alone. 

Ho there, come up there, it’s collar-work as does it, 

And that’s the way old England grows her bone. 

H. H. BASHFORD. 

Among the many side issues brought into prominence by the 
proposal to build the Channel Tunnel, that of our fruit supplies 
is not the least important. Even now, with the difficulties and 
risks of carriage occasioned by the transhipment of goods, soft 
fruits—strawberries, cherries, plums, etc.—are imported from 
the Continent in such quantities and sold at such prices as to 
diminish seriously the profits of the English grower. Were the 
Channel Tunnel to be built the importation of foreign fruit would 
be rendered more expeditious and less risky, and therefore more 
profitable. A gentleman with the un-English name of Garcia, 
described as head of the most important firm of fruit importers 
in England, strongly supports the Channel Tunnel scheme. He 
is of opinion that the increased supplies of fruit from the Continent, 
which would naturally follow, would be to the advantage of the 
English grower. Foreign fruit comes in at a different ume from 
the home-grown, he says, and creates a taste for it. 
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Weare afraid this is poor consolation for the English grower, 
who knows only too well that when his cherries are ready for the 
market the prices are depressed by the large consignments of 
strawberries from the Continent; when his strawberries come in 
the early piums from foreign growers spoil his profit. In fact, 
practically throughout the season, if the foreign fruit 1s not 
actually competing with British fruit of the same kind, it is 
competing with that of another kind. Most of the fruit is sold, 
not to those retailers with regular customers, who buy so much 
of this and so much of that, but to those who depend for their 
trade upon catch customers, and, therefore, buy the cheapest 
they can obtain, no matter what kind of fruit that may be. Thus 
the foreign fruit dumped down here in large quantities and sold 
cheaply finds ready buyers, and the price of home-grown fruit is 
depressed. Truly, the completion of the Channel Tunnel would 
spell ruin to the English fruit-grower. 

At a meeting of the Boroughbridge Agricultural Society the 
other day a very interesting address was delivered by Mr. J. 
Hawking on the manner in which country fires are caused. It 
is a regrettable circumstance that during the last few years the 
number of such fires has greatly increased. One might have 
expected exactly the opposite to happen, as the old methods of 
lighting by candle were much more dangerous than those now in 
use. Mr. Hawking seemed to think that many of the accidents 
were due to smokers who throw away their matches somewhat 
carelessly. He earnestly advised all his farming friends to have 
their stock and crops insured, and his opinion was that the insurance 
should be at least £2 an acre more than the actual value, as 
when the straw and hay are destroyed by fire there is indirect 
loss in the shape of manure. In the second place, he advocated 
the establishment of fire-engines in rural districts. Many farms 
are situated from six to twelve miles from a town, and, what is 
worse, water at a great many of them is a scarce commodity. 
There are thousands of farms in this country that are still 
dependent on the rain-water system. The subject is a_ very 
important one, and Mr. Hawking’s timely warnings deserve the 
attention of many who could not possibly have listened to him. 


The extraordinary development of Canada has been most 
striking during the last few years, and it is exemplified by the 
recently compiled census returns. The development of the West, 
that is to say of the three prairie provinces as they are called, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba, is shown by the fact that 
the population there has almost doubled in five years. Saskat 
chewan and Alberta, which used to be so sparsely populated, 
contain nearly three times as many inhabitants as they did in 
got. Nor isa tithe of the potentialities of the Dominion as yet 
exploited. O: the agriculture much has been said, and every 
year sees more and more land brought into wheat. but the 
immense fur trade is also an invaluable asset, and Canadian 
railways and industries are prospering in a manner that has 
unlimited attraction for the British investing public. In fact, it 
is recognised by the shrewdest capitalists over here that there is 
no better field for their enterprise than is offered by Canadian 
stock. 


Parisians have always taken kind!y to the Rugby Union 
game, and, when it is considered how very limited is the area 
from which their international team is drawn, the heartiest 
congratulations are due to the Frenchmen who, playing against 
a representative English fifteen at Richmond on Saturday last, 
actually had scored point for point with their opponents at 
half-time, though at the finish they were beaten by 41 points 
to 13. Weremember a French boy coming over to one of our 
small public schools at the age of eighteen for a year. A cricket 
ball had no attractions for him, and he remained an amiable 
spectator through the summer term, though he had been a 
champion gymnast in his French school. But when football 
came on the scene he was a different being. Into that he threw 
himself with a verve and keenness which endeared him to the 
school captain. His collaring resembled a bear’s hug, and if he 
had had another season to study the tactics of the game, his 
place in the fitteen would have been assured. Since that time 
we have never despaired of the prospects of the Rugby game 
among our neighbours. ‘The spirit of the game is in them. 


An extremely interesting series of specimens in spirits, illus- 
trating the various phases of growth of the plaice and pollack of the 
English Channel and the North Sea, has just been placed in the 
Great Central Hall of the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. In each case the visitor is enabled to follow the life 
history of these fish from the earliest stages of growth onwards 
up to the sixth year, and this history brings out one or two curious 
points. ‘Thus it is probably not generally known that after the 
third year the female plaice grows more rapidly than the male. 
And though to the scientist the fact is known that the “ flat fish ”’ 
are at first fashioned like ordinary fish, and that later they gradually 
deepen, so that at last they come to assume a permanently 
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sideways position, both when swimming and at rest, this is not, 
by any means, common knowledge. 

The age of fishes, it has lately been discovered, can be 
determined either by a study of the scales or of the curious 
“otoliths,” or ear bones. In both cases, these structures increase 
by periodic additions to their circumference, at such a rate that 
two rings are formed annually. In the case of the otoliths there 
is added each spring—between February and June—a white ring, 
and each autumn—July to October—a black ring. So that, by 
counting the number of white rings, outside the white centre, the 
age of the fish may be accurately determined. Experience has 
shown that as a record of growth the otoliths are more reliable 
than the scales, at least, in so far as flat fish are concerned. 
With such fish as the pollack and cod, however, the scales 
appear to be more helpful. 


THE WHITE BIRCH. 
There stands a lonely birch, 
Where chestnut torches glow; 
Their wavering watch-lights search 
The road that I would go; 
The beech trees’ fading fires 
Flame high and smoulder low; 
The path of my desires 
Leads toward the overflow. 
Of many a streain I know, 
Dim running through the brake; 
Whose silver ripple show 
The way I fain would take; 
The red leaves flicker and flare 
Around your birch stem white; 
But ’neath her tawny hair 
I’d hide my heart this night! 
ALICE E. GI,LINGTON. 
lor those who live in a country where the bullfinch has 
become a burden—and this is a description which, unfortunately, 
is hardly misapplied to a great deal of the garden and orchard 
land in the Southern and Midland Counties—it may be useful to 
know that the alkali solutions with which it is usual to syringe 
the trees in order to rid them of insect vermin, has also the value 
of making the buds far less palatable to the bullfinches. The 
agriculturist is expecting a good deal of relief next summer as a 
consequence of the winter’s snow killing off many of the bird 
pests; but this will hardly apply to the bullfinches, who will have 
found warm shelter in the copses and sustenance in the buds, 
which the snow does not cover as it covers the food material of 
less fortunate and less mischievous small birds. 

What appeared to be a trivial dispute between the Cali- 
fornians and the Japanese is assuming larger proportions. In 
fact, it can no longer be called trivial after President Roosevelt 
has made it a main subject of his Presidential Address. But it 
is difficult to arrive at the true facts of the case. On the one 
hand we are told that between the Japanese and the citizens of 
the United States a considerable amount of jealousy has been 
generated, and that it will take more than the President’s 
authority to allay this feeling. On the other hand, the explana- 
tion is offered by those desiring to minimise the cause of quarrel, 
that the objection against admitting Japanese to the schools lies 
solely in the fact that they are adults. Many fathers and 
mothers would not like their small children to be taught in the 
same class with grown men. Admirable in the latter as their 
ambition to be educated may be, the drawbacks to such a practice 
are obvious. Nor, indeed, can we bring ourselves to believe this 
to be the sole cause of friction. 





Germany is engaged in the toil and excitement of a General 
lection, but it continues to be very difficult to understand how 
the parties can give a definite answer. The question really at 
stake relates to the authority of the Kaiser. It is now beyond 
dispute that a party in Germany, very much larger than could be 
calculated from its representation in Parliament, has made up its 
mind in favour of a less absolute form of Government than that 
at present wielded by the Emperor William. Prince Buelow has 
made a very determined attempt to rally a party in defence of the 
Imperial power and privilege. But his message suffered from the 
fact that he dared not say clearly and frankly what was the point 
in dispute. The servants of the Emperor are bound to assume 
that his subjects do not grudge him their willing obedience. Thus 
the real battle is being fought under the surface. If the Emperor 
were a wise man he would take opportunity by the forelock and 
present his subjects with the greater freedom for which they 
clamour. In that gracious way he would gain much more than 
can possibly come of the most favourable General Election. 

The effect of the heavy snowfall which occurred on Christmas 
night, and was especially severe in the Eastern Counties on the 
comings and goings of the birds, may serve as an excellent 
example of the way in which the “ gipsy migrations” of the birds 
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are influenced by the weather. It should be noted that “ weather” 
in this connection is nearly always to be understood in terms of 
the food supply. Fieldfares, which had been previously con- 
spicuous by their absence, arrived in great numbers some twenty- 
four hours before the snowfall. It is reasonable to suppose, since 
the storm of snow came from the North and East, and these 
migratory thrushes from the same direction, that they were 
“‘moving on” before it. About twenty-four hours was the period 


He PELICAN 





Rk, B. Lodge. 


WONDER how many of the visitors to the Zoo, when they 
see the pelicans solemnly sitting round the small, round con- 
creted pond which has to do duty for their native lagoon, 
know that these great birds, so unique in many ways, still 
live in a wild state and nest within the confines of Europe. 

Their large size, heavy, unwieldy-looking bodies, enormous 
beaks with the curious pouch, and general aspect, give the idea 
of remote parts of the earth. Vast African lakes, surrounded by 
deserts, or the steamy, fever-laden banks of tropical rivers, 
where the alliga- 
tors crawl among 
the mangroves, are 
the haunts one 
naturally asso- 
ciates_ with the 
pelican. One 
thinks of it instinc- 
tively as the “ peli- 
can of the wilder- 
ness,’ and, as 
such, it is with 
difficulty thought 
of as an inhabi- 
tant of Europe in 
this twentieth cen- 
tury. Their Euro- 
pean haunts are, 
however, as may 
be supposed, much 
off the beaten 
track, and the 
ornithologist desir- 
ous of making 
their acquaint- 
ance must be pre- 
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of their stay in any large numbers in these Eastern Counties 
while the snow lay on the ground, and during that time they had 
busied themselves with all the berry-bearing trees to such effect 
that, though the berry crop was quite abnormally abundant, 
the trees were pretty well stripped before they left. Information 
from the shires further west indicates that the birds had pushed 
on there, in order, no doubt, to reach a region where their food 
supplies could be obtained more easily. 


IN EUROPE. 


ON THE EDGE OF THEIR ISLAND HOME. Copyright 


travelling and rough living, and also for a certain element of risk. 
It was my pleasant task last year to make a collecting and photo- 
graphic expedition to the countries of [astern Europe after 
the two pelicans, Pelicanus crispus and P. onocrotalus, and the 
beautiful great white heron, Ardea alba, one of the least known of 
European birds among English naturalists. Some idea of the 
difficulty of the task may be imagined from the fact that it took 
me a month’s hard work, after my arrival, to find the nests of 
Pelicanus crispus, while another month was spent searching for a 
nest of Ardea alba 
before success was 
achieved, posi- 
tively at the very 
last moment pos- 
sible for obtaining 
eggs. For ot 
the only clutch 
still unhatched I 
found one young 
bird just out, and 
the remaining 
three eggs on the 
very point of hatch- 
ing. But that must 
be left for another 
time. At present I 
propose to describe 
my experiences 
with the pelicans, 
After a short stay 
at Buda-Pesth to 
present letters of 
introduction to the 
naturalists of that 
beautiful city, I 
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Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, for the same purpose. [rom 
thence the railway passes through Herzegovina as far as Gravosa 
on the Adriatic. This was perhaps the most picturesque portion 
of the whole trip. From the train windows one sees a constant 
series of impressive pictures; views of snow-clad mountains, 
wooded valleys, waterfalls and rocky rivers follow one another in 
endless succession as the train climbs higher and higher in zigzag 
curves. Here | saw an immense nest on a small tree not roft. 
high, growing on a hillside 5ooyds. from the line, and not far 
away the probable owners, a magnificent pair of golden eagles, 
were on the search for their daily food. Many other glimpses 
were had of eagles suspended over these mountain solitudes. 
Gravosa and Ragusa are two picturesque little ports, but 
they offer few attractions to the naturalist, the abundance of 
goldfinches being the only thing noticeable. The same may be 
said of the Dalmatian Coast generally as seen from the Austrian- 
Lloyd steamers. The frequent small ports are the only objects 
of interest, the coast between being monotonous and dreary. 
The entrance into Cattaro is an exception, being very fine. 
As it is strongly fortified by Austria, photographing from 
the steamers is strictly forbidden. I tried to get some shots 
from my cabin port, more because it was forbidden, | 
fancy, than from any hope of obtaining successful photo- 
graphs. The results, however, were not encouraging. 
Dulcigno, the port of Montenegro, is an interesting and very 
picturesque town, and would well repay an artist in search of costume 
and colour. On bazaar days especially it is full of striking figures. 
Bosnians, Monterégrins, Albanians, Jews and Turks, women 
from the country round with firewood, and Turkish women in 
camel-hair cloaks and hoods, all jostle one another in its narrow 
streets lined with open shops. — It is like stepping backward into 
the Middle Ages, only instead of carrying sword and spear the 
men have enormous revolvers in_ their gaily-coloured sashes. 
Sometimes they carry swords also, for I saw one man with a 
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very handsome silver-mounted 
sword, which, I was told, had 
been presented by the Russian 
Government for having cut off 
a Turk’s head in the Russo- 
Turkish War. He had evi- 
dently lost an eye over the job. 
In the country, and especially 
near the frontier, rifles are gene- 
rally carried also. There is an 
undying enmity between Mon- 
tenegro and Albania, and I 
heard terrible tales of border 
outrages and murders and repri- 
sals. My first arrival in Monte- 
negro was a very weird experi- 
ence. The steamer being 
unable, owing to contrary winds, 
to put into the port itself, I 
was obliged to land at the back 
of the mountains which encircle 
Sh > it, where there is a small, shel- 
hs tae cmtandet tered bay used at such times. 
6 YEE ptt Being the only passenger | 
landed in a lighter, sitting on 
Copyright a tub of oil, and was carried 
ashore by one of a band of half- 
naked men who were capering about on the beach preparing to 
land the cargo. 1 was unable to speak or understand a single 
word of any language understood by them, but managed to 
engage two men and a couple of pack-horses for my luggage 
for the journey over the hills. The town was about an hour 
away, and while I walked alongside, the men, two of the wildest- 
looking rascals I had ever seen, beguiled the way with song and 
laughter. Presently, when we reached the town, | had to get my 
things through the Custom House, and engage a room at the only 
inn, all without being able to speak a word to anybody. Subse- 
quently, | was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of a 
law student who spoke excellent French, as well as most of the 
other European languages. As a matter of fact, he spoke them 
all except English and Spanish. Without his help my difficulties 
would have been very much increased. 

‘rom information received, I had hoped to find pelicans in 
Montenegro; but though I searched carefully the lake given 
me as a locality, nothing was seen of them. Purple herons 
were beginning to nest, and marsh-harriers were very abundant, 
besides several species of duck. One. pigmy cormorant was 
passed, but no pelicans, nor did it seem a suitable place for 
them. Here, as I was wading in deep water in search of 
a marsh-harrier’s nest, I caught alive in my hand a male 
little bittern as it crouched on the surface of the water. 
Some days later I saw for the first time Pelicanus crispus 
in a wild state. Three of the great birds flew past, and 
later I saw several fishing and resting on the sand. We 
could not, however, approach them near enough for a photo- 
graph, even with the telephoto lens. They did not appear 
to be nesting, but it was impossible to prolong our search, for we 
were turned off the place in a sort of informal arrest by three 
most evil-looking ruffians with loaded rifles, one of whom 
pointed his Martini straight at my head at a distance of a 
few yards. In return | pointed my camera at him, treating it 
as a joke. I saw more of this 
mana month or so later, and 
drank many cups of Turkish 
coffee with him. He boasted 
of having killed eighteen men, 
and I have not the slightest 
doubt he would have killed 
anybody for a pound or two or 
even less. 

After this stoppage I was 
glad to receive an invitation 
from the Consul of a_ port 
further south where pelicans 
were said to be plentiful, and 
accordingly took the first 
steamerthere. Before I reached 
his house I was to experience 
the power of a Consul in these 
places, for I had to send and 
invoke his assistance to extri- 
cate me and my _ belongings 
from theclutches of the Turkish 
Custom House officials. They 
had confiscated my collecting 
gun and all the cartridges, and 
wanted to open all my boxes 
of dry plates, while all my things 
were strewn in confusion on the 
Copyrignt floor. I could not speak a word 
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to them, but by energetic action managed to stay proceedings until 
he came to the rescue and carried me off in triumph to his house. 
The gun was recovered next day. Pelicans here were plentiful 
enough ; in fact, we could see them with a good glass from the 
windows of my host’s house. There were generally a dozen or 
so fishing or nesting on the small islets in the lagoon. But they 
were very difficult to approach, and as soon as I saw them 1 
began to doubt whether any of them bred there. They were 
nearly all of them immature birds; and though we put in a 
fortnight’s real hard work wading all over the lagoon, and visiting 
all the islands and reed-beds, we failed to find any trace of a 
nesting-place. Our doubts were confirmed by the local fishermen, 
who declared that they had not nested there for many years. We 
tried lying in wait for them, : 
driving them, stalking them and 
setting the electric camera for 
them, leaving it out all night in 
the hope of catching them in 
the early morning. But all our 
efforts were of noavail. Failure 
also resulted from an attempt 
to photo-trap with the electric 
arrangement a_ sea-eagle, by 
baiting with a large dog, which 
we killed and laid out attrac- 
tively on a distant islet. A pair 
of sea-eagles used to hunt over 
the lagoon, and on one occasion 
I found the head of the sitting 
bird and a cloud of feathers 
lying ona yellow-legged 
herring-gull’s nest (Larus ca 
chinnans). This could not have 
been the work of anything else 
than Haliaétus albicilla. Their 
nest, or a nest, was discovered 
in a neighbouring forest, and 
contained, on April 2oth, a 
nearly-fledged young bird. 

At this point the map was 
studied in the hope of finding 
some likely locality, and, finally, 
we determined to ride to some 
distant lakes and lagoons, taking 
a few necessaries on a pack- 
horse, enough to last us three or 
four days. After sleeping two 
nights, one at the house of a 
Bey, who regaled us with a 
lamb roasted whole, and the 
interminable courses of a 
Turkish dinner, and sent us on 
our way with two of his armed 
retainers as guides and guards, 
and another at the house of a 
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on the third morning, after 
riding through most difficult 
country, found the pelicans’ nest- 
ing-place. As we sat, each in 
the bottom of a rude dug-out 
canoe, propelled by a Turkish 
fisherman, we could see in the 
distance a line of white objects 
on the horizon. These, they 
told us, were the pelicans on 
their nests. Welcome sight. 
When we could begin to make 
them out through our glasses 
they appeared to be in front of 
some tamarisk bushes on the 
shore. But afterwards we 
found that instead of being on 
the farther shore, as we had 
supposed, they were on two 
small low, sandy islets, bare of 
any vegetation more than rft. 
high. After taking a few photographs with the limited number 
of plates brought with us, and securing several clutches of eggs, 
we hurried back with the intention of coming again with a better 
supply of photographic necessaries, and a tent. By riding hard 
we did the journey in a day and a-half, and immediately set to 
work to make our preparations, so that we were able to start back 
the following morning, preceded by two pack-horses. Before 
nightfall we had pitched our tent in the forest near the lagoon, 
and soon had a blazing fire of sticks and a savoury dinner in the 
pot. This was very welcome after our long ride. Our men had 
slung their rifles on the trees, and were sitting around the camp 
fire, whose flickering light brought their forms and accoutre- 
ments into strong relief against the mysterious gloom of the forest 
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behind. Although we were such a strong party, four men besides 
ourselves, well armed with Martinis and magazine rifles, it was 
considered by the natives of an adjacent village a very rash thing 
to sleep in this forest; and, as a matter of fact, a nocturnal 
attack by the brigands and robbers who were known to infest it 
was by no means improbable. However, two nights passed quietly 
and peaceably, and we certainly slept much more comfortably in 
the well-appointed tent, my friend in his camp bed, and I 
in my sleeping-bag on a_ bed of leaves covered with a 
waterproof sheet, than we should have done in any Albanian 
house. We were at least free from the risk of insect 
pests, and the villager who pressed us repeatedly to sleep 
in his house must have thought it a lucky escape afterwards, for 





SITE ON THE LAGOON. Copyright 
the peasant who had put us up on our first visit was put into 
prison by the Turkish authorities for assisting us. 

Early next morning we were again afloat, and after paddling 
across the lagoon, a distance of perhaps a couple of miles, I was 
landed on the back of one of the islands and left alone with the 
pelicans for six hours. Bynotharrying themand by moving quietly 
and slowly there was no great difficulty in gradually approaching 
them. ‘They soon seemed to recognise, as do most birds if treated 
judiciously, that there was no danger, and after a while I was 
working away within 12yds. or 15yds. without causing them any 
unduealarm. At last I was within reach of these great birds which 
had eluded me so long, and could watch them solemnly sitting on 
their nests and feeding their half-grown young. These yorng 
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were curious objects, as big as geese, covered with a short 
dirty white down, with leaden-coloured feet and beaks, and 
small pouches of the same dull colour. There were many 
bigger ones swimming about nearly as large as their parents. 
Walking about among the pelicans in the most familiar and 
impudent manner were several hooded crows and Mediterranean 
herring-gulls. The fishermen told us that the eagles frequently 
came to eat the young pelicans; and hard by the nearly- 
devoured carcase of a_half-grown pelican we picked up 
the flight feather of an imperial eagle. These fishermen 
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might be naturally expected to look upon the pelicans as 
rivels in business; in fact, I had been told that Turkish fishermen 
destroy the eggs and nests whenever they can. But we found on 
the contrary, to our surprise, that they had a sort of super- 
stitious regard or reverence for them, and were most unwilling 
to have any of them injured or killed. At any rate, | hope 
that this colony will long remain unmolested in their remote 
and inaccessible lagoon, where they have apparently found a 
safe refuge in their retreat from civilisation and its consequent 
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A NEW TREE BOOK. 


The Trees of Great Britain and Ireland. By Henry Joux Ewes, 
F.R.S.,and Augustine Henry, M.A. (lEdinburgh; privately 
printed.) 

HIS edition de luxe, with its autotype reproductions of 
photographs of forest trees, will satisfy both the scien- 
tific and the artistic tree-lover. The names Galanthus 
i: Iwesii and Lilium Henryi tell us that the authors are 
botanists of long standing. It is very evident that 

study alone could not have produced the volume before us, for it 

requires world-wide travel to do justice to all the forest trees 
that can be employed to beautify a British landscape. In this 
first number we get pictures from Chili of araucaria; from Japan 
of cryptomeria; and from North Carolinaof taxodium. These illus- 
trations portray such a forest scenery as all may well desire, but 
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few can contrive to view in person. At the same time, the plates 
of the Dropmore araucaria, the Hempstead cryptomeria and the 
taxodium at Syon—flourishing individual specimens—forcibly 
saggest the possibility of such forest scenery being produced at 
home. 

Sir W. Thiselton Dyer in a preface points out how much the 
english landscape in many districts owes to the domination of 
the elm imported in Roman times. The conifers introduced in 
the last century have not at present got beyond the garden or the 
pinetum. There is yet in landscape gardening a large field 
unexplored. A pleasing diversification in the monotonous bank 
of foliage in a wood of one species, viewed from.a distance, may 
well be obtained by a quarter or half acre group of some exotic, 
whether hard wood or conifer. The doubt whether such would 
thrive has so far checked many attempts 
of thiskind. ‘This work makes no mean 
addition to the information obtainable 
hitherto from Loudon and_ others. 
Under the headings ‘“ Distribution 
Cultivation and Soil” will be found 
much new information, and the writer’s 
comparison and description of individual 
trees and his study of plantations allow 
the reader to form for himself valuable 
deductions. 

Mr. Elwes writes of the mode of 
raising araucaria from seed from his 
own experience. He describes crypto- 
meria plantations in Japan, where it 
has been cultivated for 400 years. The 
trees are planted out at three years o!d, 
having been twice transplanted in the 
nursery, where for the first year they are 
kept shaded. About 4,000 per acre are 
planted out and weeded once or twice 
a year for three years, when they sup- 
press the weeds by their shade. In 
this country we do not find forest 
cultivation carried to so high a pitch’ 
but Mr. Elwes quotes Mayr’s opinion 
that, given a damp warm climate, good 
soil and sufficient shelter (if necessary 
by planting alder), there is no reason 
why European foresters should not 
find this tree profitable. With the 
taxodium he tells us the young plant 
must be kept under glass for the first 
two or three winters to ensure the 
development of a straight leader. 

If exotics now outnumber native 
forest trees in Great Britain, we are 
glad to see that beech, yew and the 
species of pyrus have allotted them in 
Vol. I. a full space, such as_ their 
native importance demands. It will 
be news to many readers that the 
purple beech, when fruiting, produces 
plants with purple leaves. A golden 
beech is mentioned among fourteen 
varieties selected for notice. The 
forestry of the beech is commented on 
but briefly. Mr. Elwes suggests clear 
felling as a probable improvement on 
the “jardinage” of Buckinghamshire, 
but he does not discuss the expense 
contingent on the change, a considera- 
tion which requires the calculation of 
the planter. We think his doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether a yield of £2 per 
acre, on the best woods, is likely to be 
obtained for more than a short period, 
unwarranted by facts, because, in jar- 
dinage, the yield depends on the averave 
number and size of the stock, and when 
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this stock is for the most part seventy-five years old it means that 
a timber capital of 3,000ft. per acre exists concurrently with 
efficient reproduction in these woods. If once such a stock 
has been allowed to accrue by jardinage, we may well look 
for an annual yield of even more than 4oft. per acre. Whether 
such stock is kept up economically is another and quite different 
question. 

The article on the yew is a valuable complement to the 
recent monograph of Dr. Lowe, and adds even to that careful 
collection of remarkable trees. Mr. Elwes finds at Midhurst, and 
again near Downton, groves that excel that at Cherkeley Court. 
Those who want old trees in new grounds will be interested 
in the completely successful transplantation of a yew, 22ft. in 
girth, in Buckland churchyard near Dover. 

The species of pyrus described at length are the true service, 
the wild service, the Fontainebleau service, the Swedish white- 
beam, the bastard mountain ash and the whitebeam. Twenty- 
seven species are mentioned, of which seven are ruled out by 
the scope of this work, which is limited to trees 5oft. in 
height. All but the whitebeam are probably unknown to 
most readers; it is therefore very satisfactory to see that, 
besides the synopsis giving botanical description applicable to 
all, there is for each a paragraph headed “ Identification,” making 
this practicable from foliage in summer and from the bare twigs 
in winter. This is a most useful extension of the information to 
be found in the ordinary manual. The full particulars as to 
service trees owe much to the work of Continental foresters. 
These trees present many difficult problems from the occurrence 
of hybridisation and variation. No labour has been spared in 
consulting authorities and searching out the survivors of what 
were once not uncommon trees in England. 

The giant thuya, by its growth in this country, is con- 
firming the good opinion expressed of the tree at the conifer 
conference in 1go1. Mr. Elwes has “found it easier to raise 
and easier to transplant than any other conifer. It will 
grow in almost any soil, even in damp cold bottoms and 
on poor dry oolite, and seems equally indifferent to wind, 
damp and spring frosts. There is no reason why this tree 
should not be sold in nurseries at the price of spruce, unless it is 
the absence of a regular demand, for it can be got to the proper 
size for planting in two years’ less time. . The tree seeds itself 
very rapidly in sandy soil.” Among instances adduced: At 
Swanmore Park, Hants, in a plantation of thuya and larch, planted 
in 1888, on poor clay over chalk, the thuyas have completely 
outstripped the larch. At Benmore, Argyllshire, in a twenty-four 
year old plantation of thuya, Douglas fir and larch, in the part near 
sea level, on fairly good soil, ‘the thuya had grown 2ft. per 
annum, and pretty well held its own with the Douglas, though 
on a steep hill at an altitude of 250ft. to 5ooft. it was being 
suppressed. At Dartrey, Monaghan, a mixture of larch, spruce, 
Douglas and thuya was planted in 1882. There the thuya had 
made most timber, 4oft. to soft. high and 44ft. girth, The 
Douglas were slightly taller, but only 3hft. in girth. Here, 
then, we learn that we have.a rival in rapid growth to the 
Douglas fir, and at Dartrey the timber is acclaimed as superior 
to that of the best larch, and at Benmore as preferable to larch 
for planking and fencing, so, apparently, decidedly outrivalling the 
Douglas in quality. I*urther, 
the adaptability of the tree to 
soils and its power of resisting 
cold and storms are greater than 
those of the Douglas. But Mr. 
Elwes is careful to point out 
that it is yet unproved that 
these trees will clean them- 
selves and grow closely. 

Other thuyas are properly 
considered, if only for differ- 
entiation, T. occidentalis, T. 
japonica and orientalis. If 
these smaller thuyas subserve 
any special function in beauti- 
fying the garden or shrubbery, 
it is not here mentioned. The 
beauty of the tree now termed 
plicata is well seen in the illus- 
tration here reproduced. 
Whether a grove of thuyas 
will readily harmonise with the 
landscape we must wait to see. 
No plates of twigs and foliage 
of thuya such as_ beautifully 
illustrate the species of pyrus 
are given in this volume. We 
hope such will appear later 
with cupressus. 

Apart from the _ botani- 
cal descriptions which are 
most thoroughly and carefully 
detailed by Mr. Henry, the A 
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somewhat colloquial form of the letterpress, while attracting 
“the man in the street,” may at times disguise from the scientist 
the amount of information presented for his use. Years of 
personal research and painstaking investigation have gone to 
make up this volume. Weare unaware of any series of illus- 
trations of forest trees approaching in merit the sixty given in it, 
portraying them in summer and in winter. Of the latter, so 
important for conveying the characteristics of growth, the tulip 
tree at Woolbeding is by far the best example, and should be the 
standard to be aimed at in coming volumes. The arboriculturist 
must heartily welcome the work, with its facts thus marshalled 
for the first time to his hand, and the landscape gardener 
will find in it many suggestions for novel and_ beautiful 
developments. HuGcu R. Brevor. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Hitt SHEEP AND THE SToRM. 
T is still too early for any just estimate to be given of the loss 
of sheep in the several districts visited by the storm on the 
borders, but, from all accounts up to the present, it will aot 
be nearly so great as at first anticipated. No doubt the 
chief teason for this is to be found in the marvellous weather- 
lore of the hill shepherd. Before other people even realised that 
the storm was brewing the shepherds were all out on the hills 
gathering their flocks into the “ bields”” where they knew there 
would be shelter from the blizzard and no danger from drifts. 
All through the storm many of the shepherds were out, and one 
has to know the wild hills and narrow precipitous tracks they 
follow on dizzy heights to realise what that meant at the height 
of the terrible blizzard. Another fact that saved thousands of 
sheep was the very fury of the wind, coupled with the dryness of 
the snow; wide stretches of hillside were blown completely 
bare, so that after the storm had abated the sheep could 
feed on the grass and heather in these wind-swept places. 
Even where the snow lay from 3in. to 6in. deep it 
was so light and dry the sheep could scrape it up with their 
feet and get at the grass below. On the Lowlands the flocks 
had the same advantage, roots being blown completely bare of 
snow. While these facts saved the great majority of the flocks, 
hundreds were buried in snow-wreaths that filled the cleughs, 
corries and linns into which the sheep had wandered for shelter. 
Wherever “chimneys” were discovered—holes made by the 
breathing of the sheep below the snow—the work of rescue was 
commenced ; and at one point in Berwickshire as many as 400 
were found crowded together under one enormous wreath. At 
other places sheep were discovered under snow fully 2oft. deep, 
many alive after having been buried for three days. One of the 
greatest difficulties in the late storm was to clear the wool of 
the rescued sheep from snow and ice. The snow was so battered 
in and frozen that the animals could scarcely move or regain their 
feet if they fell. A. D. 
EARLY DUCKLINGS 

Outside a few districts where duck-breeding is regarded as an important 
local industry very little attention is bestowed on ducks by the average 
farmer. On most farms a few ducks are kept, but it is not until the autumr 
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that ducklings begin to be plentiful 
on the London market, and then, 
owing to the glut of them, they sell 
very badly. Unless ducks are to be 
regarded as ornamental rather than 
useful stock, the production of early 
ducklings should be aimed at, and 
by this I mean having ducklings 
ready for table in April and May. 
It is true prices for spring ducklings 
are not what they were, owing to 
the competition of cold-storage birds, 
but these, of course, are not equal 
to genuine spring ducklines, any 
more than bottled peas are equal 
to fresh gathered; nevertheless, the 
production of them is very profitable, 
as the cost of rearing each bird is 
seldom more than a shilling. The 
first difficulty lies in getting the 
eggs. Ducks, at any rate those 
breeds suitable for table, are not 
good layers, and special attention 
needs to be paid to the stock 
birds to make them productive. 
According to some epicures the Rouen is the best table duck, 
but besides being a poor layer, the ducklings mature slowly, and the breed 
cannot be recommended as so profitable for table as a cross between the 
Aylesbury and the Pekin. Py crossing these two breeds we get a hardy, 
quick-growing duckling, which sells as well as the pure Aylesbury. Very 
few of the latter are, indeed, sent to market now, as a Pekin cross has been 
so largely introduced. Pekins, too, are better layers, but as a pure breed 
they neither grow so fast nor dress so well when killed as the Aylesbury. A 
breeding-pen may consist of six ducks and two drakes, and the ducks should 
be laying in January, if not in December. 
FEEDING FOR EGG-PRODUCTICN, 

Meat in some form or other should be given; perhaps the simplest is meat 
meal, which can be bought by the hundredweight, and is simply prepared by 
pouring boiling water over it, which converts it into broth; dry meal is then 
wet mash,” as the 


added, and the whole given in the form of soft food, or ‘ 


Americans term it. The error 0! over-fecding the stock ducks is often made, 
instead of eggs. Ducks should be kept quite lean in the autumn when 
they are moulting and unproductive, and kept so right into the winter, when 


especially to hasten egg-production; if this is done the food makes fat 


they should have a nitrogenous diet to encourage egg-production, If the 
weather is cold their soft food should be given quite hot, and the grain for 
the aflernoon meai steeped in boiling water before being poured into the 
feeding-trough. Let the birds have their liberty always unless there is snow 
on the ground, as they pick up a good deal of natural animal food. It is 
well, h »wever, to keep them in till nine or ten every morning to ensure 
getting all the eggs, ducks having an irritating habit of dropping their eggs 
at times, instead of returning to the nest. For this reason a small yard or 
pen should be attached to their sleeping-house, to feed them in and confine 
them when necessary. While Cucks’ eggs hatch very well in incubators, they 
should not be put in one half full of hens’ eggs, but have a machine to 
themselves, or be entrusted to hens. In all cases test at the end of the eighth day 
and remove all unfertile eggs. They will hatch on the twenty-seventh day if the 
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eyes are fresh, and the hen should be left quite alone at this critical period, for 





while the eggs are chipping the ducklings often get killed by the hen treading 
on the eggs. Fora full twenty-four hours the ducklings need no food, then they 
are ready for their first meal, which, preferably, should consist of hard-boiled 
egy, grated, and oatmeal damped with milk or water, The Aylesbury ‘‘duckers ” 
always feed them on a bit of sacking, because on a smooth-boarded floor they 
are liable to slip and rupture themselves. If they are a little unmready in 
beginning to eat, give them a saucer of water and dip their beaks into it, 
when they will begin to peck at the egg food, They should be fed every two 
hours the first week; then the meals can be gradually lessened. The ege 
food may be continued with advantage for several days, being varied with biscuit 
meal, which may then be gradually substituted for the former. Another excel- 
lent food for ducklings is rice boiled till swollen to its utmost capacity, but not 
sloppy; a little greaves or rough fat is always added by the duckers to the 
saucepan of rice, that grain itself being very deficient in fat. A mixture of 
half biscuit meal and half rice makes an ideal food for early ducklings, as it 
brings them along amazingly, but it may be a liitle too expensive feeding. 
With regular feeding and not too much exercise some prefer to keep the 
ducks shut up between meals, but this is not absolutely necessary, Ducks 
at eight and nine weeks old can be made to scale between 4lb. and 5lb. 
weight—this for spring ducklings is a very saleable size. CG: DB: L, 
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RAVENS BREEDING IN CAPTIVITY. 

EFERRI? to some remarks made in this column a few weeks 

ago about a pair of domesticated ravens with which I am 

familiar (domesticated, that is, to the extent that they live in a 

cage, but are still as savage as ever they could be in the wilds), 

a correspondent at Taunton writes to me raising the subject of 

the breeding of ravens in captivity. In the course of con- 

siderable experience he has, he says, only once heard of a captive pair which 
succeeded in hatching a brood, and then the young only lived for a few days. 
That instance occurred near Torrington. Do any readers of these pages 





know of ravens which have successfully reared their young in captivity ? 
AN OCTOGENARIAN MOTHER. 
The pair which I know never get any further than walking about with 
sticks in their beaks at nesting-time each year, taking them into their house, 
littering them about, and presently bringing them out again. So persistently 
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abortive have all their nest-building inclinations shown themselves through a 
long series of years that it has bred some suspicicn whether the ‘‘ hen” bird 
is really a hen. But that, I think, is not a matter for doubt. In all the 
vast amount of interesting matter which Mr. Bosworth Smith has collected 
about ravens, he makes no mention of the subject of their breeding or not 
breeding in captivity, except for the one delightful story of the matriarchal 


bird which a. eighty years of age and after eighty years of barrenness was, 

by the simple wile of putting a hen’s egg into her nest, beguiled into taking 

to laying freely, a practice wh:ch she continuec for some years. But, as she 

only laid eggs for the pleasure of eating them afterwards, she hardly counts. 
How TIsHBRITES ARE FEp. 

Undoubtedly somebody must have told whether caged ravens will breed 
or not, but half-a-dozen authorities have yielded me no information. There 
is, of course, an old tradition that ravens are the most heartless of parents, 
deserting their nests and young soon after the latter are born. If those 
birds which are caged either only lay eggs in order to eat them, or let their 
young die of malnutrition at an early age, it would be easy to understand 
how the ancient legend arose ; for what was observed of the birds in captivity 
would naturally be taken to be the rule in their wild state. But I write with- 
out knowledge, and shall be glad if anyone can tell of ravens which have bred 
and raised their young in confinement. 

CARELESS ROBINS. 

On the melancholy if somewhat ridiculous subject of one-legged tits, I 
see that a correspondent in COUNTRY LIFE suggests that the poor little 
wretches lose their limbs as a result of human agency in the shape of 
gin-traps. It is quite possible. I have passed the suggestion on to my 
informant who initiated the theory that it is the tits themselves who peck off 
each other’s legs. That robins are deplorably ready to leave their legs behind 
in traps, anyone who has been a boy, with a boy’s natural instincts, will 
remember. One can recall only too well the occasions when he used to find 
a trap ‘‘sprung” and nothing but one pitiable spindle-shank of a robin 
between the steel jaws to tell of the tragedy. It may be that tits, especially 
where traps are set un‘er fruit trees for their immediaie benefit, do the same. 
Sut it seems to me that in the old days it was always a robin’s leg that was left. 

THE SCARCITY OF TITS 

As for the scarcity of tits, which several correspondents have reported 
from various sections of the country this year, in this part of the world at 
least we have—now—as many as ever we had. I say ‘‘now” with 
deliberation, because it is only within the last couple of weeks or so—say, 
from mid December—that they have been in evidence in their full numbers. 
But this is always the case, and by no means peculiar to this year. I spoke 
some little while back of the impatient folk who write to the papers every 
summer before wasp-time has properly set in to comment on the abnormal 
scarcity of wasps; whereas, a week or two later they would have wasps 
enough for their entire satisfaction, With the utmost respect to the writers to 
this paper, may I suggest that possibly they are doing something of the 
same kind in the matter of tits? 

THE PINCH OF HARD TIMEs. 

Tits, like many other birds, do not gather round human habitations 
with the beginning of winter. They stay abroad—often very far abroad, in 
the most secret coppices—and scattered over wide areas of country so long 
as there is food to be got. As frost after frost increases the difficulty ot 
picking up a natural living, they come dribbling into the gardens—not, 


probably, with any definite intention of getting human bounty, but some 


remembering that they somehow found sustenance in those same spots in the 
hard times of last winter, and others merely arriving by accident, as, in their 
wanderings from one green spot to another in search of the means of 
maintaining life, they are attracted by the shrubberies and evergreens. So 
it is not until well along in winter that the full tale of them, as a rule, comes 
within range of reckoning. We remember that last year and the year before 
we saw as many as seven or eight, or even ten, tits at a time at our bird- 
table, and now, in December, there are never more than three. It is easy to 
forget that in former years we did not see those ten until January or February, 
and that this year the long, open autumn has made it possible for the birds to 
stay abroad even later than usual. At our bird-table neither coal tits nor 
great tits appear in some years until well into February, This year the great 
tit has not appeared yet; but he will come—several of him. Meanwhile 
the hard frosts of late December have driven in the blue tits in plenty, and 
in lesser numbers the coal tits also. The marsh tit is always early, This 
year he was fluttering about the rose bushes and late summer blossoms in the 
garden in company with the goldcrest in mid-October. 
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IMPERFECT PROTECTIVE INSTINCTS. 

In the heavy snows which began on the day alter Christmas the wild 
things have been having a hard time. All the level lands have lain now for 
six days as white as a tablecloth, on which the squatting partridges stand out 
as large and round as footballs. It is said that a white alpine hare turned 
out on brown furrow or dark meadow-land crouches to hide itself, just as it 
does on the snow expanses of its home, entirely ignorant of the fact that 
the change in its surroundings makes a great difference. \Similariy now our 
English hares lie out boldly in mid-field, apparently unconscious that they 
are any more conspicuous than when the earth was brown. From the hilltop 
one can pick them out as far as the eye can see, two in this near field and 
one further off by the corner, one in the field beyond, two more to the left, 
and so on, as easy to count as trees against the skyline. 

THE Hawks’ IIARVEsT. 

Apart from the hares and partridges the meadow-lands are swept 
almost clean of bird-life. Even the fieldfares are congregated in narrow 
areas on the sheltered sides of the spinneys where the snow is embroidered 
into an elaborate tracery of rabbit tracks; while from the lee side of a rick, 
where for a space of some few square yards the earth shows bare and 
untouched by the snow, a cloud of birds rises at the approach of a human 
being, a strangely mixed company of blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, buntings, 
larks, finches, wrens, robins, hedge-sparrows, house and tree sparrows. 
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Common suffering drives them together into this one small oasis, every 
fraction of an inch of which must be se continually scrutinised from the first 
daylight until dusk that it is difficult to believe that it can still yield anything 
worth eating. Only the hawks find life easy now, and they, conspicuous 
against the white ground, grey sky and bare woodlands, seem extraordinarily 
numerous, A sparrow-hawk that rose reluctantly from the ground as we 
came above the shoulder of the hill left a half-eaten lark behind—an 
unpleasant-looking mess upon the snow. Small birds, weakened with hunger 
and numb with cold, have little chance of escape, with trees and hedgerows 
bare, when the keen-winged terror comes sliding suddenly along not roft. 
from the ground. 
A ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD 

I am just now trying to get on amicable terms with a hawkbird of more 
than usual interest—a fine rough-legged buzzard, which was brought down with 
a gun a couple of miles from here, so slightly wounded (we cannot find the 
injury) that, though easily caught, it promises to live and seems contented 
and vigorous, It is still too wild to offer much opportunity of study, and has 
so far shown no particular ‘‘ habits” except a very savage temper and a great 
fondness for sparrows. Sparrows, indeed, given to it dead, form almost its 
entire diet. It has refused to touch either a dead peewit or a dead wood- 
pigeon, and, while appreciating ‘arks, seems to regard house-sparrows as its 
natural food. i. PR. 


FISHING ON FILEY BRIGG. 
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OR those who have Darwin’s disgust of sea-sickness, rock- 
fishing possesses attractions peculiarly its own. It is also 
practicable in localities where boat-fishing might entail 

risks. On the wild Australian Coast, for instance, I have spent 
days fishing from the rocks—not, it must be confessed, with exciting 
results, though 
pitching baited 
hooks in seething 
pools among 
jagged fangs that 
would not let a 
small boat live for 
half-an-hour. In 
Madeira and the 
neighbouring 
islands I have also 
fished from the 
rocks with a long 
rod, and had very 
excellent sport in 
situations where 
the use of a boat 
would inevitably 
frighten the fish. 
The one drawback 
to this rock-fishing 
is, as a rule, the 
danger and dis- 
comfort of long 
clambers down to 
fishing level and 
back again at the 
end of the day’s 
sport, the latter 
journeyoftenbeing 4. H. Robinson. 
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performed in semi-darkness. Even at the distance of twelve 
winters I cannot recall some of those climbs along mere goat- 
paths in the vicinity of Sydney Heads without a shudder. 
There were moments in which, poised between heaven and 
earth, with sharks and other perils yawning beneath, La 
Rochefoucauld’s 
platitude that ‘‘a 
man is never so 
unhappy as he 
imagines” would 
have goaded me to 
suicide, , Yet, such 
is the fisherman’s 
sanguine tempera- 
ment, that we faced 
those risks again 
and again, ever in 
the hope of hook- 
ing a grouper, ever 
put off with the 
leather-jacketsand 
other vermin 
which were all that 
the Pacific gave 
us for our pains. 
In the island 
ot Great Britain 
the opportunities 
for rock-fishing are 
few, and most of 
these are confined 
tothe East Coast of 
Scotland. A nota- 
ble exception is, 
Copyright. however, found on 
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the Yorkshire Coast, 
where every scar and 
wyke enjoys the 
Sunday patronage of 
amateurs, who, with 
tackle peculiarly con- 
structed to meet local 
requirements, catch 
numbers of codling (up 
to 1olb.), billet (2.€., 
coalfish), mackerel and 
laree wrasse, the last- 
named being  con- 
temptible as food, but 
very game on_ the 
hook. Such centres 
of week-end sport are 
found in Scalby Ness 
and Cloughton Wyke, 
both of them within 
easy reach of Scar 
borough, but the chief 
of all is that magnifi- 
cent promontory 
known as Iiley Brigg. 
On the whole, I should 
be inclined to de- 
scribe the Brigg as 
affording the easiest 
climbing and = (given 
the right conditions of 
weather) the finest 
sport of any rocks 
that I have seen in 
my travels. Natural 
piers that give access 
to water at once deep 
and (under the right 
conditions) calm are 
few and tar between. 
Were they more 
plentiful, fly-fishing in 
salt water would have 
a wider vogue. The 
ordinary seaside pier is 
so constructed as to 
make this delightful 
method impracticable. 

The condition of 
weather wanted for 


fishing, and more 
particularly for  fly- 
fishing, from the 


Brigg is an off-shore 
wind and consequent 


dead calm water. With 
fishing is out of the question, though fishing with bait (chiefly 
The Brigg is the most 


A. 1/1, Robinson, 


the least ruffle on 


for codling) may give good results. 


conspicuous land feature of 


Rem, 


(pesen 4 fears 
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the surface fly- 


Filey, and from that pretty little 
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STILL WATER NEAR THE CAVES. 


MACKEREL. 
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resort it may be 
reached by a_ short 
walk, round the sands 
at, or near, low water, 
or over the cliffs when 
the tide is in. ‘The 
choice of side will 
depend on the direction 
of the wind; the 
calmest deep water 
available is fished, and 
the flies used embrace 
some wonderful 
creations of rubber 
tubing, tinsel and 
wool, some of them 
resembling small birds. 
] have seen humming- 
birds in the West 
Indies considerably 
smaller than many of 
these Filey ‘flies.” 
These larger patterns 
are, of course, intended 
for billet and codling ; 
for mackerel, much 
smaller patterns are 
used. The last photo- 
graphshows SirFrancis 
Astley - Corbett — fly- 
fishing for mackerel, 
and he tells me that 
he has enjoyed 
excellent sport there, 
though his 1rg06 
season proved  dis- 
appointing. 

The perfect break- 
water afforded by this 
natural pier of rocks 
must be seen to be 
appreciated. I have 
stood in the middle 
with dead calm water 
on the south side, such 
as a paper boat could 
ride in; on the north, 
a raging cauldron of 
surf, boiling and _ hiss- 
ing, and every few 
minutes sending great 
jets into the air. Yet 
tolks soon learn that 
the Brigg is quite 
safe, and turn. their 


back on the rough side with the utmost indifference, throwing 
the fly among the rising fish in the sheltered water. Ladies 
take great part in the sport here, and, indeed, there can be few 
forms of salt-water fishing better suited to their skill than 
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catching mackerel on a light fly-rod. The baits used in 


those waters are various, chiefly shellfish, such as mussels, 
scallops (known in Scarborough by the somewhat grandiose 
title of ‘Queen Oysters’’) and “peeler” crab. The last 
named, which are in the stage immediately preceding the 
change of armour, are increasingly difficult to obtain, for it 
must be remembered that the sea-angling fraternity of Yorkshire 
is in great measure recruited from the working class, and these 
exploit every nook and corner of the shore at low water to get 
their favourite bait for the Sunday outing. And a fine, health- 
giving pastime this rock-fishing is for those who have toiled all 
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EADERS of this paper will probably, from their habits 
of outdoor exercise and their connection with agricul- 
ture, take a greater interest in cavalry horses and their 
training than most of their fellow-countrymen, and 
they may rest assured that, whatever other innovations 

science and universal military service may bring about in the art 
of war, there will be no diminution in the necessity for and vital 
importance of large numbers of well-trained horses and horsemen, 
whether their weapons be lances, swords, pistols or rifles. “The 
need for enormous numbers of troopers and myriads of horses 
was proved in South Africa. At first infantry were preferred 
and mounted Colonists refused, but by October 7th, rgo1, there 
were sixty-nine mobile columns, 280,000 horses and mules 
employed, and a monthly supply of nearly 10,000 remounts, 
i., as many horses as Wellington had altogether in 1812. 
In Manchuria in 1g04-5, the lessons of South Africa 

were — further 
enforced ; and 
if the Cossacks 
did not live up 
to their reputa- 
tion, that was 
through defec- 
tive organisa- 
tion and gene- 
ralship, and 
because of the 
extraordinary 
ability of the 
Japanese = ad- 
vanced screen 
and recon- 
noitring — sys- 
tem. The 
4,000 Russian 
cavalry in re- 
serve at Muk- 
den could have 
prevented dis- 
aster, and I 
learn on good 
authority that 
if the Japanese 
had been able 
to command 
the services of 
the brigades 
of Generals 
Scobell, Byng 
and Rimington, 
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GETTING DOWN TO THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
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the week, entailing no hire of boats and very little other outlay. 
It is a pity that the opportunities of fishing from rocks command- 
ing deep water are not more generally distributed in this island, 
where, as a rule, those who lack the means to retain a boat have 
to crowd on piers, which, for the most part, furnish indifferent 
sport. Like all fly-fishing, the use of a fly-rod on the Brigg, 
when there is a crowd standing at close quarters, needs some 
little practice. I have seen a youth make a careless cast, hook 
himself in a personal region out of sight of his own eyes, and, as 
there were ladies present, let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
feed on his damask cheek. F. G. AFLALO. 
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the same battle might have turned out a Sedan for the 
Russians. Indeed, the mobility which enables cavalry to 
transfer their services from one part of the area of operations to 
another, will make a reserve of cavalry of decisive weight in a 
closely-con- 
tested _ battle, 
especially if 
the troopers 
are taught to 
fight on foot 
as are our 
cavalry. Napo- 
leon said, 
“Cavalry is 
good before a 
battle, during 
a_ battle, and 
after a battle,” 
and in the 
future it will 
be of — para- 
mount import- 
ANC eC. sut 
horses are de- 
licate creatures 
in their way, 
and require 
even more 
careful _ treat- 
ment than 
men, and hence 
a cavalry sol- 
dier should be 
educated in all 
their habits 
and require- 
ments, and too — Charle‘on & Son Copyright. 
much care AT HOME IN ANY POSITION. 
cannot be 

given to the purchase and education of the remounts. In 
regard to cavalry horses expense in patience, feeding and 
training is true economy. Ireland is famous for horses and 
horsemen, and the Curragh is a fair field for cavalry ability. 
Anyone who has watched the career of General Rimington, 
Commanding the 3rd Cavalry Brigade in Ireland, knows that 
the 11th Hussars, 3rd Dragoon Guards and 19th Hussars could 
not be in better hands. I was a participator in the manoeuvres 
of this brigade by the courtesy of the General and his Brigade- 
Major, Major Ansell of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, in the 
summer of 1go5, and I was greatly impressed by the 
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skill and energy of all ranks. 
Any critic who thinks that 
the officers and men of our 
cavalry are triflers and idlers 
had better with me to 
the next manuuvres, and, with- 


come 


out his grooming one horse, 
1 will guarantee him other 
work enough to enable him 
to sleep in his tent from 


10.30 p.m. to 5 a.m. as soundly 
as I did, and he will also 
appreciate our soldiery a little 
better than the public is wont 
to. The 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
now commanded by Colonel ‘ 


Mercer, has a finer record « 
service than any foreign we 
ment whatever Austrian, Charleton & Son. 


French, Prussian or Russian; 
no regiment has anything like its record since 
1685. It fought all through the wars of 


it was raised 
Marlborough, and was 


in the immortal charge whereby broke the French line at 
Blenheim, 1704; it fought in Germany throughout the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-63, helping Frederick the Great; it served 


against the French Republicans Ilanders, 1793-94, and took 
part in the memorable retreat through Holland to Bremen; it 
saw service during the Peninsular War, and was famous for many 
fine skirmishes—some of the most interesting of the war (see 
Napier)—in addi 
tion to the battles 
of Talavera, 
Albuera and the 
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AMMUNITION Copyrighi. 
and kicking and plunging in company put other animals and 
their riders in far from amusing predicaments. | was once 
bucked into a deep and dirty ditch by a lady’s mount, and it 
required all my gallantry to pretend to be the ankful. Whether 
for charging in line or reconnoitring or ambuscade, perfect 
training 1s indispe snsable. We have not space to go into any 
details of the methods adopted by Captain Sykes, but the result 
is manifestly satisfactory. The horses have become imperturb- 
able and entirely subservient to the impulses of their riders; 
they have been 
trained to com- 
plete indifference 
to the most 
unusual surround- 
ings—a very 





rout of Joseph at 
Vittoria. In the 
reign of Queen 
Victoria it took 


part in a still more 
romantic enter- 
for cavalry ; 
in the Abyssinian 
Campaign, 1868, 
it helped to plant 
the standard o f 
St. George on the 
mountains” of 
Rasselas; and it 
served with credit 
in South Africa, 
1901-2. We have 
selected a few 
photographs from 
the many so skil- 
fully produced by 
Messrs. Charleton 
of the admirable work done by its riding-master, Captain Sykes, 
and his assistants. A cavalry horse cannot be made too handy 
or taught its manners too soon or too thoroughly. A_half- 
broken charger is a perfect nuisance. Man and horse should 
be as one, like the fabled centaur, not two creatures of 
opposite ideals, in a state of perpetual altercation. It would be 
well for the frequenters of some hunting meets if our sportsmen 
could put a fair proportion of their steeds under a course of 
training with the Princess Charlotte of Wales’ Dragoons. A 
spirited horse is all very well in its way, but antics and caprice 
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valuable quality in 
these days of 
steam and motors 
and huge lumber- 
ing traction 
engines. I have 
had very consider- 
able experience of 
riding schools 
myself, and hence 
I can bear testi- 
mony tothe merits 
of Colonel 
Mercer’s “merry 
men.” The illus- 
trations portray not 
merely “show” or 
trick or circus dis- 
plays, but part of 
the usual work of 
recruits. One picture represents a young recruit stooping down at 
full gallop to pick up a handkerchief from the ground. “ Well 
Broken” speaks for itself. Another illustration proves that a 
fire-engine at work presents no terrors to perfectly trained 
horses, even though accompanied by the clanking of machinery, 
the hissing of the escaping steam and the hooting of the steam 
siren. Men are taught to stand and fire off horses’ backs, and 
horses to lie down quietly while other horses are jumping over 
them. It is hard to discriminate among the exercises, but I take 
it most staff officers would like have horses which could be 
relied upon to stand perfectly 
still while they were studying 
their maps or making sketches. 


CIRCUMSTANCES: 
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DISMOUNTING. 


I hope no new fad, as rumour 
says, will abolish _ riding- 
masters. They have been a 
most valuable class of officer, 
and the value of a man like 
Captain Sykes is admitted not 
only by his own regiment, but 
also by Continental officers. I 
know how rare it is to get a 
good teacher of any subject, let 
alone cavalry exercise and drill. 
If the post be abolished, and 
sergeants are made to do the 
work without either the status, 
prospects or pay, the result of 
shabby saving will in our 
cavalry, as in any _ other 
business, be the worst kind of 
waste. When we find a cavalry 
regiment with a good colonel, 
good officers, good _ instruc- 
tors, good non-commissioned 
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officers, good troopers and pertectly-trained and fit horses, we 
have found a rare and precious treasure which all classes of 
our people should cherish and encourage to the utmost of 
their power. 

The illustrations are examples of that unconditional obedience 
of horse and rider which is the fundamental condition of cavalry 
efficiency. I quite agree with my friend Colonel Maude, and his 
opinions are based on the teachings of history as well as on 
practical experience with horses, that there is always this difficulty 
in writing about horsemanship, that whereas some men have a 
born gift of securing obedience from their horses, which they 
cannot explain in words, others have to work out these details 
laboriously, and even then have not that command of language 
which will render their instruction clear to their hearers. The 
man whose horses always have obeyed him, who has never found 
difficulty in making an animal do what he wants him to, finds it 
difficult to appreciate the troubles of his less fortunate brothers, 
and as a consequence is less successful very often as an instructor 
than the worse horseman who has to learn by sheer intellectual 
effort ; and this difficulty runs through the whole of our cavalry 
service, almost in proportion as our natural gift of horsemanship 
is greater than that of most Continental nations. 

The young horse having been taught unconditional obedience, 
and the recruit to know what his horse should feel like under 
him, the next question is to group a number of men and horses 
together and induce them to work as a unit, not as a mob of 
individuals. This is the beginning of drill, and simple as it 
undoubtedly does appear to those who have not studied the 
matter closely and realised what efficiency means, I can answer 
for it personally that to become a good drill and obtain first-class 
results is a problem which requires very special qualifications, 
both intellectual and moral, and forms a task which very many 
highly-educated and distinguished men are quite unable to achieve. 
Wellington again and again bore testimony to the fact that our 
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cavalry in his time followed the traditions of the hunting-field 
rather than the battle-field, and that they did not know when to 
rally or to stop. This led to failure and disaster, and, indeed, 
some of our best regiments were cut up at Waterloo for this 
reason. Many of the so-called great charges in the Napoleonic 
wars were wild rushes of horses, quite out of hand, to their front, 
which once launched could not be stopped; reining up at short 
notice was then impossible. On the other hand, Boer horses 
stood quietly behind their dismounted riders, who mounted again 
and were off, once their position looked like being turned. Arabs, 
Cossacks and Turkish cavalry were trained as the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards are now. In the old days of Turkish supremacy their 
cavalry was irresistible ; none was comparable to the Spahis of 
Mount Hemus. “These are accustomed from their infancy to climb 
the wooded declivities of their native hills, and early acquire an 
extraordinary skill and hardihood inthe management of their horses. 
A Spahi will often ride at full gallop up hills, over torrents, through 
thick woods, along the edge of precipices or down steeps where 
an European cavalier would hardly venture to walk. This extra- 
ordinary boldness increases when they work together in masses. 
When so assembled they dash down rocks, scale scours and drive 
through bushwood in the most surprising manner. No obstacles 
intimidate, no difficulties deter, no disorder alarms them. The 
attacks of such bodies are in an especial manner to be dreaded in 
rugged or broken ground, where European infantry deem it 
impossible for cavalry to act at all. The heads of two or three 
horsemen are first seen appearing through the bushwood or 
emerging out of the steep ravines by which the declivities are 
furrowed. Woe to the battalion or division that does not instantly 
stand to its arms or form square on such vedettes appearing. In 
an instant 500 or 1,000 horsemen scale the rocks, with loud cries 
they gallop forward upon their enemy, the Turkish scimitar is 
before their horses’ heads, and in a few minutes a whole regiment 
is cut to pieces.” 


THE MOONLINGS:. 


UST before sunset one January afternoon two men, 
cleric and layman, were walking over a heath; they 
arrested their steps in order to watch a game of hockey. 
It was a mixed team; the players wore no hats on their 
heads, but their features were undistinguishable to the 

onlookers, each face appearing a smooth pink disc. Every now 
and then rose the cry of ‘Sticks! sticks!” It was one of the 
elder girls who was the offender ; she was excited, and her stick 
waved wildly as she ran. Her figure seemed vaguely familiar 
to the clergyman, and he thought of his wife playing ‘* thread-the- 
needle”’ at school treats; but no, she never wore a black skirt 
edged with scarlet which emphasised the shortness of it. 

‘Girls ought not to be allowed to play such rough games,” 
exclaimed the two men at the same moment, for just then the 
girl and a boy opponent had struck the ball together, so that it 
nad spun up into the air and hit her in the face. 

3y this time the colours in the sky had deepened, and a grey 

veil seemed settling on the earth. The clergyman said, ‘‘ Well, 
Gowan, I must say good-bye, for we dine at the unfashionable 
hour of five now holidays are over.” 

“Surely you do not have services and clubs all the rest of 
the evening?” 

‘“‘ Very nearly; for instance, this evening I attend the boys’ 
happy evening at the Board School. You might come and help us 
sometimes, We are teaching the boys to box.” 

“ You still find the experiment of living in the midst of 
your parish and in a house like your parishioners a success ?”” 

“Yes, quite; it gives me so much more influence over the 
men; my wife flagged rather last summer, but she is well again 
now. She is beginning to do some work on her own account, 
and goes every week to a girls’ club. I suppose that she is 
teaching them something useful, and means to surprise me later 
on, as she has not told me what it is.” 

«“ Ask her to turn all the girls into cooks,” said Mr. Gowan. 

The clergyman laughed. ‘ ‘The girls in my parish learn 
cooking at the school, and that is the reason we dine at five. 
Keeping no cook, we find it convenient to dine at the moment the 
class ends, for we get well-cooked food at cost price.” The friends 
parted, one entering a house near the hockey ground, the 
other turning towards the right, having to descend a steep 
hill and walk two miles before reaching his parish in 
Creekford. The air on the heath smote the face with an 
invigorating tingling; but at the bottom of the hill, through 
crowded streets and by murky river, it was heavy with noxious 
vapours. Custom had made the clergyman oblivious to smells. 
He paused on the bridge over the creek. At night it has a beauty 
of its own. Overhead the moon shone like old yellow ivory, 
beneath lights twinkled from boats and barges floating on the 
inky water. Near by there was the silhouette of a tower against 
the steel grey sky ; it had once been part of a lighthouse, and now 


belonged to a church that had stood firm in the midst of human 
storms as fierce as any that raged at sea. By daylight the sordid 
squalor of Creekford itself is depressing; but as evening falls, 
flaming gas jets impart cheerfulness to the foul pavements ; 
good-natured banter passes between the vendors crying their 
wares from their shop doors and their women customers. These 
latter miss their one chance of looking picturesque, for they have 
discarded the shawls their mothers used to wear, and walk about 
with uncovered frouzy hair. The pavement was thronged with 
women and children, sc that the Rev. Clive Berkely had to walk 
in the road. As he strode along he was thinking how the people 
had improved: he had only met three the worse for drink ; a few 
years back it would have been only three sober. A crowd of 
boys were looking into a window watching two men at work 
making a coffin. They greeted the clergyman with a friendly 
“Ullo!” and he went on elated, for they had once looked 
upon him as a target for stones. He turned up a side street 
and let himself into one of a row of small houses. He was met 
by Mrs. Tewkes, the woman who lived next door, but who for a 
consideration acted as servant for him at odd intervals in the day. 

Her voice was aggrieved as she said, ‘* She ain’t in yet, but 
it is past five and I’ve brought in the dinner. It’s stuffed ’addick 
again. I don’t call it honest, teaching children to make a fish 
look bigger than it is by filling it with green stuff.” 

By “she,” Mrs. Tewkes referred to the clergyman’s wife, 
and the second half of her sentence was spoken feelingly, for 
after clearing away the meal she was allowed to take home what 
was left. 

“Ts Lilian with her mother?” 

“No; her Ma gave ’er leave to play and ’ave tea with my 
little gel this afternoon.” 

At that moment the door opened again and Mrs. Berkely 
entered. She wheeled her bicycle into the kitchen, for there was 
nowhere else to put it, saying, ‘‘I am dreadfully untidy, but I 
must not go and change or Mrs. Tewkes will be late for her 
husband.” As she spoke she turned on a tap to wash her hands. 

A feeling of discomfort passed over her husband; she had 
once been trim and dainty; but lately he had often seen her 
with disordered hair, and she had grown careless about her 
dress. Instead of shining as a bright example to the slovenly 
women about, showing them that it was possible to be neat in 
the worst surroundings, it seemed as though she were being 
dragged down to their level. 

‘‘How is it, Millicent, this is the second time you have 
been late this week ?”’ he asked, as they sat down to dinner. 

‘“‘] was at the girls’ club again, and just as I was crossing 
the creek the silly old bridge lifted and I had to wait until a boat 
passed.” 

“Then you must have been just behind me, but I wish you 
would try to be more punctual. It is not fair to Mrs. Tewkes. 
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I am in fault myself; instead of coming home by train I walked 
over the heath and stopped to watch some girlsand boys playing 
hockey.” 

He looked surprised as his wife flushed red, and then sus- 
picious when he saw how bloodshot one of her eyes was, and 
surely the skin surrounding it was yellow and swollen! She rose 
to help herself to bread from the sideboard, and he was relieved 
to notice that her black skirt decorously reached her toes. 

He said, ** For an instant I thought that you must be the 
girl | saw hit in the eye, but she wore a frock with red braid.” 

“What is the good of pretending? You know that I am the 
girl, and the skirt with red braid is underneath the other, if you 
wish to see it.””. Then, as though anxious to change the subject, 
she asked, ‘* How did the meeting go off? Did you make a 
speech and did the bishop pat you on the back ?” 

“Since when have you played hockey on the heath? 
asked Mr. Berkely, ignoring his wile’s question. 

“© 7 joined the club last October. Won’t you have some more 
fish 2?” 

“Then I suppose that it is the girls’ club you let me think 
you were taking such an interest in. Really, with three months’ 
practice, you ought to play better than you do.” 

‘“] often get goals,” said Millicent, indignantly. 

“7 can quite believe it; people would not go rashly near your 
hockey stick.” 

‘“No pudden to-day, sir; they made cakes instead,” said 
Mrs. Tewkes, entering with a dish of tea cakes, untoasted and 
unbuttered. 

“‘ You can bring the cheese and then go, Mrs. Tewkes; I will 
wash up, as we are late,”’ said’ Millicent. 

There was silence until Mrs. Tewkes had re-entered and left 
the room, then in a low voice the clergyman said, ‘I 
would never have believed that you could be deceitful. 
You must have known that I should disapprove of your playing 
such a rough game, unsuitable alike to your age and position.” 

“You talk as though I were filty instead of twenty-six ; and 
as for my position, it has become unbearable, so that | have been 
glad to forget it once or twice in the week. I was doing nothing 
wrong; but I did not tell you, for I knew that you would make 
a fuss. Because you were no good at games yourself, you think 
no one else should play.” 

‘*How can you talk such nonsense, Millicent? I was an 
international football player three years running.” 

“So you say,” retorted Millicent, who, being in the wrong, 
was in a bad temper. 

Without a word, her husband went into the small adjoining 
room, dignified by the name of study, and, after rummaging at 
the back of a bookcase, brought back a book filied with news- 
paper cuttings. Opening it, he placed it on the table by his wife, 
saying: ‘If you read those two pages, you will see my name in 
the English team both against Scotland and Wales, and perhaps 
that will convince you that J am not in the habit of telling lies.” 

“You would be much more interesting if you were,” said 
Millicent, pushing the book away with her elbow, so that it fell 
to the ground. Her voice shook as she added: “ Any nice 
husband would be sorry that his wife had been hit in the eye, 
instead of insinuating that she told lies.” 

Mrs. Tewkes’s voice was heard at the door: ‘I left the ’all 
door open when I went out, because I thought you would be 
wanting your Lilian. ’Ere she is.” 

The clergyman started round with a confused face, and said, 
“Thank you, Mrs. Tewkes.”” He saw her off the premises, then 
sat down and lifted his four year old daughter on to his knee. 
As he kissed her, he said: “ What have you been doing, you 
sticky child ?” 

‘“* Hating bread and treacle. Look at this lovely doll! Mrs. 
Tewkes has made her for me. Her name is Flora Laura.” 

The doll was made of rags, and Millicent shuddered to see 
the child hug it. 

Lilian was a chatterbox; she went on talking: “ When I 
am a grown-up lady, and married to a gennaman like my Pa, 
I shall never gad about, but shall always be home in time to 
give him his dinner.”’ 

She was innocently quoting Mrs. Tewkes with variations; 
but Millicent turned wrathful eyes upon her. 

The sensitive child jumped off her father’s knee and ran and 
hid her face in her mother’s hand, saying, ‘Oh! Mummy, don’t 
look at me like that.” 

Millicent was ashamed of her anger as she felt the child’s 
tears trickling through her fingers; she knelt down, saying, 
“Don’t cry, darling, Mummy did not mean to be unkind; you 
shall help wash up before I put you to bed.” 

Then Mr. Berkely spoke with an effort, finding it difficult 
to feel kindly towards an impenitent wife with tousled hair, and a 
blouse that bulged ungracefvlly in the middle of her back. ‘And 
I did not mean to be unkind either, Millicent. I must go now, 
but afterwards you shall tell me what makes you unhappy here, 
and we will see what can be done.” 

While Millicent was busying herself with household duties, 
thinking remorsefully that she had let fall the standard of the 
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ideal wife she had meant to uphold when she married, and her 
husband was getting extremely hot, but freed from bothers, as he 
boxed with one boy after another, Mrs. Tewkes was holding forth 
to a select company of her friends at the Rose and Crown. 

As she finished the glass of port to which she had been 
treated, she declared, “The Vicar is not such a moonling as we 
thought; ’e is as much a man as any ’usband. She ’ad_ been 
a-deceiving of ’im, and ’e said, ‘ None of your lies,’ and ’e took 
and throwed a book at ’er yead, and ’e must ’ave up and fetched 
it a-purpose, for it warn’t there when I laid dinner. [I ’eard it 
fall, and when I got into the room I seed it on the floor, and she 
was saying, ‘A nice ’usband would be sorry ’e ‘ad it me in the 
eye.’ °E did look ashamed of ’isself when ’e turned round and 
saw me.” 

“’E’s always a-telling of us not to use our fists on our 
wives. That is why ’e ’ad to fetch a book. I shall set 
up a libry meself,” said one of the men with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

Later on in the evening husband and wile were sitting in 
front of a fire. He had been listening to her grievances, which 
were many. She was saying in a tragic voice: “ I am sick with 
longing for green fields again. I have wished that there had been 
no bow of promise and that Creekford could be swallowed up in 
a flood. efore wecame you told me that your parishioners had 
the reputation of being the warmest-hearted sinners in the world. 
I see no evidence of warm hearts. They are always speaking 
spitefully of one another. It is not their sins, but their ways I 
cannot bear. My pity for their wretchedness has dried up. It 
is hopeless trying to teach them to be cleaner. For instance, | 
went to the cooking class one day; the children were being 
taught how to cook fish——” 

*}Pon’t tell me anything horrid about that. We have fish 
so often,” interrupted Mr. Berkely. 

“Or course, they are taught perfect cleanliness at the lesson. 
That is what I am going to tell you. The teacher told a girl to 
fetch a warmed dish. As she brought it she blew across it—the 
way the women about here always dust their cups before tea. 
Instantly there was a chorus of shocked voices from the other 
girls, ‘Oh, teacher, Nelly Smythe blew at the dish!’ The 
child was repreved and sent for another dish, while the rest of 
the class looked virtuous. Yet a little later 1 met most of those 
same children buying fried fish at the stall under the railway 
arch. They had been sent by their mothers without either dish 
or basket, and they carried it home loose in the skirts of their 
dirty frocks, eating pieces of it on the way.” 

The arm that was round Millicent shook, and she said, ‘I 
know you think I am very silly to mind such things.” 

‘* No, I don’t, darling. I mind them when they affect myself 
quite as much as you do, but | cannot help thinking that while 
there is so much real vice to fight against, it is no good worrying 
over trifles. As they have to live, it is a mercy the people are 
not squeamish, though I hope that as their surroundings improve, 
the wish to be cleaner will come to them. You must not think 
me unsympathetic. I used to feel overwhelmed with my work, 
but now I see clearly that it is no good looking too far ahead ; if 
a man does his own portion of work honestly, the whole must be 
finished in time, if not by him, by another. You have been 
a real help to me, bearing much hardship and discomfort for my 
sake, and [ do not mean to sacrifice your happiness for anyone. 
My parish will not suffer if 1 come fresh to it every day. I will 
take a house nearer the heath; it will be niuch better for Lilian, 
and you shall play as much golf as you like, but not hockey. 
You are too precious to me for me to let you be knocked about. 
Your eye is bad—I ought to have brought in a piece of meat to 
put on it. Come, we must not sit up any longer.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Millicent, in a penitent voice. “I 
want to ask you something. In football, what does ‘ making his 
mark’ mean ? ” 

Thanks to Mes. Tewkes, there was an unusually large 
attendance for January (presents were given away in December) 
at the Creekford mothers’ meeting the next day. Millicent was 
eratified at the unwonted silence and attention while she read 
aloud the unexciting history of ‘ Mother’s Pet,’’ but she was 
embarrassed when she became aware of the fixe! gaze of every 
pair of eyes in the room. At last she said, “1 expect that you 
are wondering how my face got bruised. It was very stupid of 
me, but I played a game of hockey yesterday and the ball hit me 
in the eye.” 

She was puzzled by the expression that flickered instan- 
taneously over the women’s faces, as with one accord they 
lowered their eyes. It was not surprise or the disapproval she 
had anticipated, but looked more like a sympathetic tellow-feel- 
ing. Which indeed it was, for each woman saw in Millicent’s 
avowal a loyalty to her husband that made their hearts claim her 
for a sister. 

A spokeswoman for the rest answered politely, “Oh, yes, 
Mum, one is apt to get black eyes playing rough games. I often 
get them so myself.” 

The speaker was a little woman in a chronic state of swelled 
face, the wife of the mud-pusher who described himself in the 
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last census as Thomas Connolly, M.P. Millicent received Mrs. 
Connolly’s statement without comment; but from that time she 
began to have a glimmer of the warm hearts credited to the 
people of Creekford. 

“J hoften laugh,” says Mrs. Tewkes, who now is so far 
aavanced in civilisation that she wears a motor-cap, “to think 
that we used to call ’1m and ’er ‘the moonlings,’ for we ’ave got 
to know that a haffabler nor sensibler couple never breathed.” 

W. S. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE Harpy PRIMROSES. 

T may interest our readers at this season of the year, when there 
is little work to do in the open garden, to review one of the 
most popular of hardy flowers—the Primrose, or Primula, in all 
its beautiful variations, in the same way as we described the 
exotic Primulas a few weeks ago. Primula acaulis, or P. vulgaris 
as it is more generally called, is the common Primrose of the 

woods and grassy banks, and is too familiar to describe. It is spread over 
Central Europe and the Mediterranean region, and has given rise to many 
garden varieties, of which mention might be made of the variety Cxerulea, with 
flowers of purplish blue, the double white, double yellow and double rose. 
Just before the frost we p!anted some 
hundreds of varieties of the common 
Primrose, and anticipate a glow of 
colour in the spring-time of the year, 
All the single Primroses may be in- 
creased by seed sown as soon as it is 
ripe, while all, whether single or other- 
wise, may be increased by dividing the 
roots, either directly after flowering or 
during autumn. 

2. algtda.—This loves the marsh 
and streamside, and comes from the 
Caucasus, having as a near ally the 
dainty little Bird’s-eye Primrose (P. 
farinosa), a native of our land. There 
are, however, decided differences. P. 
algida has larger leaves, showier 
flowers and a wonderful colour of 
deep violet-purple. It is somewhat 
rare, as it has the unfortunate habit of 
dying after flowering, and seed does 
not set very freely. It is best grown 
in half shade, and should be planted in 
a mixture of peat and loam with plenty 
of moisture, 


Tue WILpD AURICULA, 

This is Primula Auricula, ana 
widely spread over the mountain ranges 
of Central Europe. It is well known 
in its various forms, but the type is 
rarer. This has somewhat glaucous and 
fleshy leaves, mealy, and the sweetly- 
scented yellow flower appears, several 
together, in what is known as an umbel 
on stems from 4in, to 5in. inheight. It 
loves limestone, and may be success- 
fully grown in the rock garden, planted 
between large stones, with the rosettes 
of leaves in a vertical position. The 
plants should be wedged in the crevices 
tightly with some smallerstonesand stiff 
loamy soil, and an eastern or western 
exposure chosen where there is a fair 
amount of sunshine. It is interesting 
to know that this Auricula is one of the 
parents of the popular garden Auri- 
culas, is robust in growth, and the seed 
germinates readily. The seed should 
be sow. in pots or in shallow pans in a cold frame in autumn, or in a 
little heat in spring, and as soon as the see ilings are large enough pot 
them off singly into small pots, using a mixture of loam and sand, with plenty 
of broken limestone mixed with it, or the seedlings may be pricked out 
several together in pans, to be potted off later, as they become large enough. 
In the small stages they require to be kept well shaded from the sun, and if a 
north frame is available this will suit them admirably. 


THE BEAUTIFUL P. CAPITATA, 

This is the latest of the Primulas to flower. A large irregular group of 
it arranged in a somewhat shady border, or on the shady side of the rock 
garden, makes a charming display in the autumn months. It belongs to the 
P. denticulata section, but differs from that plant in the time of flowering as 
well as in growth. P. capitata is a biennial, and the seed should be sown 
early in autumn. As it is somewhat tender, help the seedlings in a cold 
frame during the winter and plant them out in spring, selecting a cool, shady 
place where they would obtain plenty of moisture. Good loam, peat, sand 
and leaf-soil form an excellent soil. P. capitata is easily recognised by the 
deep violet-blue flowers, which are in a globular bed, and on stems 8in. or 
gin. high. It is an Himalayan Primrose. 

P. clusiana.—This is the gem of the family, and its flowering in April 
is always looked forward to with delight. It comes from the calcareous Alps of 
Austria and from high elevations. The leaves are dark green margined with 
white, and the large flowers of a particularly beautiful colour, which is best 
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described perhaps as violet-carmine. The plant grows freely in half-shady 
places and in stony soil. 

P. cortussides.—This Primula should be grown in the smallest garden. 
We planted much of it in a sunny border, and found the full exposure not to the 
liking of tne plants, so they were transferred to shade, where they have prospered 
exceedingly. It is a Siberian Primula, quite hardy, and reli hes a rich loam 
with plenty of siiver sani and leaf-mould mixed with it. The Primula called 
P. cortusoides variety Sieboldi, also known as amcena, is pleasing both in the 
border and under glass, when its pretty colour variations may be closely 
seen. We regard this as more suitable for the greenhouse than outdozrs, 
where the colours seem weak and undecided. 

P. denticulata,.—This is much grown in our gardens, and deservedly so 
for the beauty of its lilac-coloured flowers. It is a native of the Himalayas, 
and may be naturalised in moist, shady borders such as Ferns appreciate, 
where it will estublish itself and produce numerous self sown seedlings. Its 
strength of growth depends upon the richness of soil, and under the best 
conditions it has a wealth of large leaf ros :ttes and flower-stems Ift. in height, 
bearing golden-shaped heads of deep lilac bloom. Although a perennial, 
and flowering annually, the finest flowers are always pro‘luced by seedlings 
the second year; seed germinates freely when sown either as soon as it is 
ripe or kept until the following spring. A charming variety is called 
cashmiriana, the leaves on the under side being powdered over with bright 
yellow. Flowers appear in early spring, and their colour is a soft purple. 
‘There is no better place for these Primulas than a moist corner in the rock 
garden, in company with the other 
moisture-ioving kinds which have been 
already mentioned, 

THE OXLIP AND THE BIRD’S-EYE 
PRIMROSE, 

This precious flower of the wood- 
land is named Primula elatior, and is 
found also in various parts of Europe 
in moist meadows and woods. How 
beautiful would be a garden of the 
moisture-loving Primulas, we mean 
some place or rart of a streamside 
given up to the lovely flowers from home 
and afar. The Oxlip, when the 
ground is kept loose on the surface, 
spreads freely by self-sown seedlings, 
and it may be divided at the root, 
as in the case of the common Prim- 
roses Writing of the  moisturg- 
seeking Primulas reminds one of the 
beauty of the Bird's-eye Primrose (P. 
farinosa). It is found in many parts 
of the country, and has an = appro- 
priate name, being covered witha white 
mealy powder, which imparts to it a 
quite silvery appearance. It is one of 
the Primulas for the bog garden, and, 
like most of those which delight to 
have their roots in a moist soil, shade 
is appreciated, is, ia fact, necessary. 
In winter the plant forms a bud just 
on the surface of the soil, so that it is 
necessary to be careful when removing 
weeds from among them, as_ the 
Primulas may be destroyed also, If 
planted too deeply the buds rot, and 
snails appreciate them. The flowers 
are lilac, with yellow centre, and appear 
in umbels from April to June. 

OTHER BEAUTIFUL HLTARDY PRIMULAS 

P. frondosa.—Twhis Primula trom 
Krance may be likened to a large- 
leaved P. farinosa, and is one of the 
bog garden kinds, succeeding best in 
half shade and a soil of sandy peat and 
loam. It is a true perennial, and may 
be easily increased by dividing the 
crowns as soon as the plant has finished 
flowering. 

The Japanese Primrose (Primula japonica).—There is no finer Primrose 
for the shade, and we have planted it freely by the side of a stream, where 
it has developed flower-stems over 2{ft. high crowded with flowers. The 
colouring varies according to the variety, of which there are many, purple, 
crimson, snow-white and intermediate shades, and it is a Primula, too, that 
may be naturalised. Self-sown seedlings spring up freely round the old 
plants, so much so that thinning out is need{ui. Seed if kept and 
allowed to get dry is long in germinating, but when planted in a 
suitable place there is no want of young plants for succession, although 
the old ones usually succumb after flowering. 


WINTER FLOWERS. 

It is pleasant to see the flow rs of spring in the winter season, gleams of 
the floral feast to burst upon us later on when the early Daffoails open in the 
perhaps still cold, crisp air. Messrs. Barr of Surbiton sent us, just before 
the heavy snowfall, flowers of the following: The Gentianella (Gentiana 
acaulis), the autumn-flowering Colchicums—the double rose, single rose and 
the single white, the exquisite white Hoop-petticoat Narcissus (Bulbocodium 
Clusii), Pelyanthuses, single blue Hepatica, Giant Snowdrop (Galanthus 
Elwesii), double white, crimson and pink Daisies, Christmas Rose, the variety 
named Helleborus niger maximus and the large showy white H. n. St. Brigid, 
Lenten Roses, the Caffir Lily or Crimson Flag (Sciizostylis coccinea) and the 
sweet-scented Japanese Iloneysuckle (Lonicera halliean:), a goodly gathering 
on the eve of Christmas, 
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themselves seem to take consciousness, to be informed with the 
immanent spirit that had called them into ordered being, and to 
control the destinies of those who work upon them. 
was the intensity of that first imagination that the completed 
ideal seemed ever hovering above unfinished walls and battle- 
ments until each stone fell into its appointed place, each airy 


For such 


dream became reality in 
granite, and every wall and 
block of masonry joined in the 
mysterious life that animated, 
and still animates, the mar- 
vellous whole. This, again, is 
one reason why so many of the 
master masons’ are unknown 
to us, even by name. Their 
individuality was swallowed 
up, and happily surrendered, 
in that extraordinary outburst 
of sincerity and vital strength 
which is personified in the best 
of their completed buildings, 
and they live in their architec- 
ture only. Nowadays we know 
the names of hundreds of living 
architects, but we must nearly 
always Jook in vain for archi- 
tecture, for that beauty which 
is independent of the accidents 
of time, and will appeal to 
every age as long as Nature, its 
true mother, shall endure. 

‘As may be found in a few 
other of the finest sites in the 
world, Mont St. Michel has a 
worthy setting in the marvel- 
lous bay of which it is so unique 
a shrine. Between St. Malo 
on the west and Avranches on 
the east, the sea encroaches on 
the shore of France, just as the 
peninsula of the Cotentin 
encroaches on the waters of the 
Channel. Like Jersey and 
Guernsey, only a few miles to 
the north, Mont St. Michel, 
now bathed by the recurrent 
tides, was originally a part of 
the mainland; and, indeed, 
until as late as the eighth 
century its rocky pyramid 
appeared above the tree-tops 
of the vanished forest of Scissy, 
or Quokeiunde, as the twelfth- 
century chronicler calls it. The 
slow process of erosion had, 
without doubt, gone on for a 
long while, and must have 
begun soon after the Romans 
discontinued their use of the 
old military road, so that the 
furious tempest of 709 A.D. 
may have been the last stroke 
which crashed through the 
weakness of the coastwise 
barriers, and filled the whole 
bay with a flood, engulfing 
all the land except the rocks 
of “Monjou,” as it was then, 
and Tombelaine, a little further 
seawards. 
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Its charm is something so characteristic that it is almost 
impossible to convey it to anyone who has not been there and felt 
it for himself. The agelong struggle of the elements has left an 
indelible mark upon the whole spot. Beneath the waves of the 
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high tide, beneath the shifting sand it covers, lies a buried forest 
of Broceliande, and above them rise the abbey’s 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn ; 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell . . . 
And from the rock that rises over the shimmering sea the sound 
j of a small bell echoes faintly across the waste expanse like the 
4 knell of a dead host. Between the whitening skeletons of trees, 
between the channels of the fresh streams from the mainland, 
along the soft and treacherous ho!lows of the clinging sand, the 
strong springtide has rushed out of the north and west, with a 
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sound of sudden wind that leaves no ripple on its surface. Upon 
that vast translucent mirror the clouds pass to and fro in the 
solemn procession of the heavens, and the sunshine glitters, as 
on steel, beneath the rampart of the fortress gates. 


Yet it is 
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only when the mount is thoroughly surrounded by this living tide 
of waters unwithstood that it seems really a part of solid Mother 
farth. The sea is a known bond between us, and the boat a 
visibly familiar means of travel to the gigantic battlements of 


That star-vaned belvedere 

suilded against the chambers of the North, 

That outpost of the Infinite! And behold ! 
Questing therefrom, you knew not what wild tide 
Might overtake you; for one fringe, 
One suburb, is ’stablished on firm earth ; 
Floats founded vague 


but one 
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Among the mists that rise when the day’s heat grows lesser, 
the mighty pyramid of virgin rock and laboured architecture 
points upward from its shadowy base towards St. Michaei’s 
lance, that last least point of fire which flames across the sinking 
sun rays of the west, and crowns the pinnacles and _lacelike 
tracery of the abbey choir. The sun swings lower still; and as 
the shadows grow and gather from the Continent a sound of 
sobbing fills the shaken air— Immensi Tremor Oceani.’”’ ‘The 
sea’s strength ebbs away—almost you listen to the breathing of 
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the planet, and the whole bay shudders in convulsive agony. 
Some strange force that is above the visible elements seems 
draining them of all their strength ; some vast unnatural suction 
empties all their veins. The tide is falling. The sepulchre seems 
gaping for its prey, and ail the dead that are within it are strug- 
gling to be free. The sand is ribbed as with the mounds of 
multitudinous graves, and from each mound is drawn its secret 
by the same resistless force. The pale lips of the sandy pools 
move in a passionate despair, and cling to shapes unseen, 
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impalpable, which struggle in the hideous tentacles of death. 
Ikach quicksand throttles its own victim, slowly, surely, in spite 
of every effort to escape. His very struggles wrap him deeper 
in the hideous embrace of stifling mud. At length his arms 
alone, still trembling in a frenzy of abandonment, remain above 
the surface, and his last choking breath has fled. With sighs 
unnumbered, as of its countless souls that pass in pain, the 
firmament is filled. At last the grey and heaving solitude grows 
stull. The “ Mont Tombe”’ itself is hidden, or stains with but a 
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deeper black the dark immensity of sky and sea. ‘The tide is 
out on the horizon, and the night has fallen, 

From the most ancient days of history this mount has had 
its legend, its altars, its inhabitants. As Mount Belenus it was 
the shrine of Gaulish Druidesses, who worshipped where the 
legions of Imperial Rome had prayed before them. Tumulus 
they called it, or Mont Tombe, and sometimes Mons Jovis, or 
Monjou. So Tumba Helenae became the Tombelaine, that later 
on was made into a subsidiary shrine for Mont St. Michel. This 
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last title the 
rock obtained 
only in 709, 
atter St. 
Hiou hb e-7 tf, 
Bishop of 
Avranches, 
had received 
in a dream 
thecommands 
of the <Arch- 
angel to erect 
his shrine 
upon the hill 
amid the trees 
of Scissy. 
When the 
monks, who 
had been sent 
to Italy for 
help and 
sacred relics, 
returned, the 
place w: 
who] 
chan ged. 
Saint Michael 
had claimed it 
for his own. 
The _ forest 
was fathom 
deep beneath 
the sea that 
surged around 
the rock he 
guarded. After the jounder, whose tiny chapel stands at the extreme 
northern edge of the rock where it slopes down into the sands, 
was named the first spring of fresh water that was discovered 
among the broken granite cliffs ‘¢in peril of the sea.” ‘The fame 
of the rough island-sanctuary grew year by year. In its earliest 
days King Childebert IL. visited it, and Charlemagne himself is 
said to have been among the first of that long line of monarchs who 
came to worship at its shrine, Soon afterwards the strong hand of 
Rolf the Ganger fell on those northern coasts. His marriage with 
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Gisela, the 
Frank  Prin- 
cess, estab- 
lished his full 
sovranty, and 
he forthwith 
repaired on 
Noom't. Sit. 
Michel the 
ravages which 
lesser pirates 
had cruelly 
inflicted. His 
son, William 
Longsword, 
added the 
strength of a 
great inherit- 
ance to the 
abbey’s 
wealth. His 
grandson, 
Richard the 
Fearless, 
brought in the 
Benedictine 
monks from 
Fontenelle 
and Jumiéges, 
and the posi- 
tion of the 
abbey became 
regularised by 
Papal Bulls, 
by charters 
from the French King Lothair, by laws from the strong Dukes 
of Normandy. Within its walls Duke Richard celebrated his 
marriage with Judith, daughter of the Duke of Brittany. The 
resources of the community developed upon every side. In 1040 
King Edward of England gave the monks that Mount of St. 
Michael off the coast of Cornwall, which bears to this day so 
striking a resemblance to its elder sister. It was when a Hildebert, 
second of the name, was abbot in 1018 that the first dream of the 
magnificent structure the rock was afterwards to hold began to be 
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materialised. The plan of the church, as it is now, was then for 
the first time determined on, though nothing of that early 
building now remains save a few of the substructures then 
commenced beneath what is still left of the ancient nave. 

lo realise what that first dream meant, and what labours 
were involved in carrying it out, we must consider not merely 
the site of these enormous buildings, but the capacity and power 
of those who built them. The rock itself was originally, and is 
still, a rcugh conical pyramid of natural splintered. granite. 
Hildebert determined that the church should rise upon its very 
summit. The “platform” was a small one; but he never 
seems to have considered the possibility of cutting down the 
living rock until a broader space appeared. He chose the daring 
alternative of building up from below until the church and all its 
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necessary surroundings were raised upon huge buttresses of 
masonry rooted into the sloping buttresses of rock beneath. 
The mount was tal} enough, and he would use each inch. of 
height to raise his shrine still nearer to the sky. But it was not 
broad enouvh, so he would build the breadth he needed. It wasa 
Titanic aspiration, and that it was fulfilled at all is perhaps the 
best tribute possible to the faith and perseverance and indomit- 
able courage of the slow laborious generations of its builders. 
The abbots of Mont St. Michel had sent ships over to 
England to help William the Conqueror ; but they had also 
begun, with his great grandfather’s assistance, those massive 
structures that may still be seen beneath their Abbey Church. 
They now went further still. One nave, of which four vaults still 
remain, was nearing its completion. The four huge columns of 
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the crossing beneath the central tower had been set up before 
1084. Aftera fire in 1112 had destroyed much precious work, the 
crypt, called the Aquilon, and the ‘ monks’ promenade ” above it, 
had been finished. Robert of Thorigny was elected abbot in 1154. 
The manuscripts he left behind him would alone have been 
sufficient for one reputation, and under his rule the mount became 
celebrated far and wide as *“‘ The City of Books.” But he did more 
solid work besides; and nearly all the buildings to the south and 
west that are on a level with the ‘“ Hall of the Great Pillars” are 
his additions to the strength and usefulness of the whole abbey. 
His coffin was found in 1875 beneath the ruins of the western 
porch he built. That has vanished long since, with three vaults of 
the ancient nave. But the improvements he began seemed 
suddenly to be about to end, and end for ever. In 1203 Guy de 
Touars and his Bretons, who had never forgotten or forgiven the 
homage they had been compelled to render there to Henry I1., 
set fire to the houses round the abbey walls, and nearly all the 
abbey buildings on the north side were destroyed. A catastrophe 
that would have meant despair to lesser souls, only roused the 
strenuous monks to greater exertions than they had ever made 
before. The direct result of the fire of 1203 was the stupendous 
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building known as * La Merveille,” which was raised by Abbot 
Jourdain with the help of Philip Augustus, King of France. 

The curious increase of floor-space as you move upwards Is 
the first thing that will strike the attentive visitor, and the 
clever planning of the vaults is, perhaps, the most significant 
structural achievement of all. The variety in treatment of the 
columns and their capitals entirely depends upon the function 
they each have to fill, and the plan of lighting and of window 
decoration is equally subcrdinate to strictly practical require- 
ments, yet is invariably attractive to the aesthetic traveller 
who seeks an appeal to his immediate sense of taste without too 
much enquiry intothe material possibilities of satisfying it. The 
compromise between the necessary and the beautiful is, indeed, 
complete; and the fact that the whole building, with its six main 
apartments, was raised in a single effort spread over only tive- 
and-twenty years, gives ita unity and harmony which uninstructed 
eyes might seek in vain in the more obvious external oppositions 
of the Abbey Church. 

This splendid block of buildings, containing three floors, with 
two rooms on each, was completed between 1203 and 1228, and 
was constructed from stone brought from the mainland, as it had 
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been found that the stone 
quarried in the mount itselt 
was not good enough, even if 
there had been sufficient. The 
difficulty of managing so huge 
a task would be serious even 
to-day; that 1t was surmounted 
early in the thirteenth century 
is not the least marvellous 
part of the whole achieve- 
ment. 

On the lowest floor the 
almonry is on the east, and 
the cellar to the west, which 
may be compared with the fine 
cellars at Saint Lo, Vauclair, 
Beauport, Clermont, and the 
abbeys of Thury (Oise), Rigny 
(Yonne) and Noirlac (Cher). 
The almonry and cellar of 
Mont. St. Michel have the rock 
on which the church is built 
to the south, and each has a 
north wall looking out over 
the sea. Situated between the 
eastern entry to the abbey and 
the cellar on the west, this 
almonry is most convenient for 
receiving the poor people who 
came up for help, and for distri- 
buting food to them without 
troubling the rest of the abbey 
by either of these operations, 
as may be seen by an examuna- 
tion of the spiral staircases 
which serve the ‘* Merveille” 
as a whole. 

The appropriateness of the 
masonry in the various apart- 
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ments of the ‘* Merveille,” both to the work it has to do and to 
the special usage of each particular room, may be already 
remarked in these two lower apartments. ‘The almonry pillars 
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have just sufficient suggestion of decoration in capitals, bases 
and vaulting to suit the dignity of the abbey and the purposes 
of a promiscuous gathering for the distribution of alms. And it 
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is never forgotten that those pillars and vaults have to uphold the 
weight of the Salle des Hétes above, and of the refectory above that 


again. In the cellar, a 
strictly utilitarian store. 
house, presuinably visited 
only by brethren of the 
order in search of stores and 
wine, nothing but service- 
able massiveness,  well- 
proportioned spacing and 
good ventiiation have been 
considered, apart from the 
difference in plan and 
construction due to the 
presence of the Salle des 
Chevaliers and of the 
cloister above it. And the 
contrast, slight yet very 
evident, may be immediately 
seen by anyone who passes 
from one apartment to the 
other. The visitor, if he uses 
his eyes, will also remark 
the enormous strength of 
the door fastenings between 
the two apartments. This 
was owing to a well- 
grounded fear that if any 
enemy chanced by a sudden 
or treacherous attack to 
get possession of the cellar, 
he might advance into the 
very heart of the abbey 
buildings by way of the 
almonry, unless some 
extremely sturdy obstacles 
delayed his further progress. 
The arrangements necessary 
both for hauling up barrels 
and provisions from outside, 
and for distributing them 
on higher floors, made this 
peril even greater; and that 
the suspicions thus aroused 
were solidly ftounded 
became evident (in 1591), 
when the mount” was 
holding out for the 
Catholics while the Hugue- 
not Montgomery held 
Avranches and the sur- 
rounding country. 

I will so far digress in 
time, though not in space, as 
to tell this short tragedy 
now, partly because a de- 
scendant of this same Mont- 
gomery—whose father slew 
the French King Henri I]. 
by mischance in a tourna- 
ment—is now one ol the 
best fencers in England, 
and partly because it will 
lend a special interest to an 
apartment that might other- 
wise seem slightly bare and 
dull. 

At the time of the 
attack on Mont St. Michel 
which had so grim an 
ending, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was not a 
score of years old; the 
coasts of Normandy had but 
two seasons ago seen the 
wreckage of the defeated 
Armada washed up from the 
English Channel. In that 
same year (1588) Paris had 
seen its ‘* Day of Barricades,” 
and Blois had trembled at 
the murder of the Duc de 
Guise. In 1587 the miserable 
King had been himselt assas- 
sinated. 

The reign of Henry 
of Navarre began with an 
even greater intensification 


of the divisions in the unhappy Kingdom of France, divisions 
which were due as much to personalities and plots as to religious 
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questions. Henry chose Normandy as his own battle-field; 
Senlis, Compiégne, Gournay, Gisors, Caen and Dieppe sur- 


rendered to him. He took 
Euand Tréport and estab- 
lished himself near the 
chateau of Arques, and soon 
wrote to ‘the brave Crillon” 
to hang himself for having 
missed such splendid fight- 
ing. All Normandy except 
Rouen and Mont St. 
Michel acknowledged him. 
Yet even the victory of 
Ivry only roused Paris 
to sturdier resistance. 
The Papal legate and the 
ecclesiastical champions 
of the League led out 
Cordeliers, Jacobins, 
Carmelites and Capucins in 
arms, a travesty of the 
“Church Militant” that 


_Was not without significance 


for every abbot. The 
Spaniard’s — reinforcements 
kept the King out of his 
capital, and Henry was 
obliged to return from the 
Ile de France to complete 
the subjugation of Normandy 
by the siege of Rouen in 
1591, to which many Eng- 
lishmen were sent over by 
Elizabeth in aid of the Pro- 
testant cause. It was asa 
part of these operations that 
a Huguenot detachment 
under Montgomery 
attempted to take Mont St. 
Michel, and it may well be 
that a few Englishmen were 
with them, on a spot which 
had been consecrated to the 
memories of their race not 
only by the visit of Harold 
just before the Norman 
Conquest, but by that 
defeat of Henry VI.’s 
soldiers, soon after the death 
of Joan of Arc, which was 
still recalled to every visitor 
by the captured English 
bombards at the very 
entrance of St. Michael’s 
fortress. 

In 1591 Montgomery 
knew better than to trust 
to open violence. An 
attempt in 1577 had proved 
that entry by the upper 
platforms was too danger- 
ous. So he bribed a 
prisoner to return and 
find some other opening by 
which an attacking force 
could treacherously make 
their way in. The man was 
glad enough to get his life, 
with 100 crowns to boot ; and 
it would be a pretty 
problem in casuistry to 
decide whether he was 
right or wrong in making 
up his mind not only to do 
the deed for which Mont- 
gomery had paid him, but 
also to inform the Captain 
of the Mount of the whole 
transaction. I have heard 
it argued that it is not only 
correct to take a_ political 
bribe, but even more correct 
to punish the tempter by 
voting against him after 
appropriating the money he 
has put to so dishonourable 
ause. It may be so; in 
the bypaths traversed by 


traitors there is room for the drawing of very nice distinctions— 
too nice to be understood by ordinary men. Fortunately, however, 
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we are not here concerned with motives; the action that was the 
inevitable sequence of what has gone before is quite sufficient to 
engage our whole attention. THEODORE ANDREA Cook. 


LEGISLATION AND THE ' 
BLACK-HEADED GULL. 


E have received a circular issued by Messrs, D. Lush 
Thorpe and L. E. Hope of the Carlisle Museum, which 
has been drawn up with a view to ascertaining the opinions 
of ornithologists on the matter of the food of the black- 
headed gull (Larus ridibundus). It contains three questions. (1) Do 
you consider the black-headed gull harmful to the fishing or farming 
industries? State reasons. (2) Have you ever examined the gullet and 
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stomach of this gull? If so, what were the contents? (3) What, in your 
opinion, is the staple food of this gull ? 

This method of obtaining information on a matter of such importance is 
about as unsatisfactory as could well be, yet we do not see what other source 
could be tapped if answers to these questions are to be obtained within 
a reasonable time. The task has been undertaken at the request of the 
Cumberland Ceunty Council, who propose to accord, or withhold, protective 
measures with regard to this bird, according as the evidence obtained seems 
to warrant. Now everything depends upon the answers to question two. Of 
all those who receive this appeal how many will be able to say they have 
examined the contents of the stomach of this bird? And of these how many 
were competent to analyse such contents? That the evidence will furthermore 
prove conflicting is a foregone conclusion, inasmuch as these circulars appear to 
have been scattered all over the country, so that birds frem widely different 
areas will be made to contribute evidence intended to apply toa relatively small 
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area, while personal bias and unskilled evidence will add further difficulties to 
the task of extracting the truth. No legislation in this matter will be effective 
until the whole question is officially taken up by the Board of Agriculture. 
The ‘‘opinions” of private, and generally unskilled, observers on such a 
subject as this are utterly worthless. For one really good and reliable observer 
there are fifty untrustworthy. 

In the United States the work of bird preservation is _ under- 
taken by the State, and with the advice of trained officials, whose duty 
it is to obtain, from personal dissection and scrupulous analysis, exact 
information as to the food of all the birds represented in the avifauna 
under their jurisdiction. These observations, in the case of every species, 
are extended so as to embrace the whole year, and the food of the nestlings 
as well as of the parents. As a consequence they have accumulated a vast 
amount of evidence which cannot be disputed, and in accordance therewith 
protection is extended or withheld. Economic zoology forms a part of the 
work of the Board of Agriculture, but so far attention has been confined to 
invertebrates only. True, a half-hearted sort of attempt has been made to include 
ornithology, but the results are little 
short of ridiculous. All that has been 
done is represented by the issue of a 
few leaflets on the usefulness or other- 
wise of some ten or twelve species of 
our native birds. The information 
therein given is, almost without 
exception, compiled by private indi- 
viduals from such sources as Mac. 
gillivray, Yarrell’s ‘‘ British Birds,” 
Waterton’s Essays and similar works ! 
Admirable as these books are from 
the ornithologist’s point of view, 
they were never intended as works 
of reference in economic ornithology. 
Imagine the feelings of the farmer 
or fruit-grower who, appealing to the 
authorities at Whitehall for advice, 
receives in reply a two-page tract 
containing extracts from White’s 
**Selborne” and Morris’s ‘* British 
Sirds 7 !! 

As matters stand the whole of 
our legislation is guided by private 
societies, dominated by sentiment 
rather tnan by sense. So far, we 
gladly admit, the work they have 
done is good: but it is not enough; 
in the interests of agriculture and 
horticulture, this work should be in 
the hands of more impartial judges, 
and it is high time that the right 
authority—the Board of Agriculture— 
should take over this responsibility. 


A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 


T frequent intervals 
since the death of 

Lord Byron contro- 

versies have arisen 

as to his place in 

English literature. At one 
time his fame dwarfed that of 
all his illustrious contempo- 
raries. On the Continent, at 
least, Byron was rated higher 
than Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, higher even than 
Scott. Praised by Goethe 
and translated by Heine, he 
was at once accepted as a 
classic in Germany, and in 
France to this day the 
legend lingers that he was 
the one great poet England 
has produced in modern times. 
Yet most of the poems on 
which this reputation is founded are passing out of favour. 
Very few people nowadays read the cantos of ‘ Childe Harold”’ 
or *“* The Giaour.” ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
is no hand-book of the critic of to-day. ‘* Cain” and its 
companion dramas have been relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 
Of the Byronic lyrics there is scarcely one that has taken a deep 
hold on popular affection. Yet there is one poem of Byron's 
which remains, and is likely to remain, popular. We refer to 
Don Juan, of which John Murray has just brought out a remark- 
ably complete edition in one volume. The only bizarre feature 
possessed by the book is its illustration. In illustrating a book 
there are two points which should be kept in view, namely, the 
showing of pictures which illuminate what the author has to say 
and the adornment of the text. It is, to say the least, somewhat 
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surprising to find a very beautiful photograph of Wordsworth in 
old age set against the following reference by Byron: 


And Wordsworth, in a rather long ‘‘ Excursion ” 
(I think the quarto holds five hundred pages), 
Has given a sample from the vasty version 
Of his new system to perplex the sages; 
*T is poetry—at least by his assertion, 
And may appear so when the dog-star rages— 
And he who understands it would be able 
To add a story to the Tower of Babel. 


Quite as surprising is the picture of Ninon de L’Enclos from a 
miniature in the possession of Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair set 
against this reference: 
But there are forms which Time to touch forbears 
And turns aside his scythe to vulgar things: 
Such was Mary’s, Queen of Scots; true—tears 
And Love destroy; and sapping Sorrow wrings 
Charms from the charmer, yet some never grow 
Ugly; for instance—Ninon de |’Enclos. 


“The Fountain at Newstead Abbey” is more in place. It 
is used to illustrate the verse: 


Amidst the court a Gothic fountain played, 
Symmetrical, but decked with carvings quaint— 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a saint : 
The spring gushed through grim mouths of granite made, 
And sparkled into bas.ns, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
Like man’s vain Glory, and his vainer troubles. 


The book, it seems to us, would have been better either 
without illustrations altogether or with a far greater number. If 
Wordsworth be entitled to a place, why not Coleridge, Southey, 
Scott and all the others who are mentioned? ‘The editor of the 
volume, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, has written a really 
excellent essay as introduction. He is not blind to the very great 
objections that can be taken to Don Jua . He admits that it 
advocates immoral tenets, that it is now and then voluptuous, and 
that here and there the purport of the quips and allusions is gross 
and offensive. But these incidental blemishes ought not to 
blind us to its great beant:es. Mr. Coleridge says with perfect 
truth that Lord Byron 


knew that the ‘‘vazson d’étre of his song” was not only to celebrate, 
but, by the white light of truth, to represent and exhibit the great things of 
the world—Love and War, an@ Death by sea and land, and Man, half-angel, 
half-demon—the comedy of his fortunes, and the tragedy of his passions and 
his fate. 

In casually going over the pages, the beauties of this poem seem 
instinct with an appeal that has grown stronger with the years. 
How delightful, for instance, is that sudden divergence from 
flippancy in the first canto: 


We'll talk of that anon.—’T is sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellowed, o’er the waters sweep; 
°*T is sweet to see the evening star appear ; 

’T is sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’t is sweet to view on high 
‘The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 

*T is sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home ; 
*T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming and look brighter when we come ; 
°T is sweet to be awakened by the lark, 

Or luiled by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children and their earliest words. 


The ease and cleverness of the versification is a delight all 
through, and the author so manages it that he can rise to the 
highest theme or descend to the most ordinary colloquialism. 
‘Take as an example the shipwreck in the second canto: 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell— 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood stull the brave, — 
Then some leaped overboar. with dreadful yell, 
As enger to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around her like a heli, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And sinves to strangle him before he die. 
And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud Ocean, like a crash 
Oi echoing thunder; and then all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied by a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 
Yet this fine flight in the course of a few lines descends to a little 
quip about Catholics, over whom the ocean rolls, and who must 
wait several weeks ‘before a mass takes off one peck of 
purgatorial coals,” Huaidée is one of the most exquisite 
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creations that ever proceeded from the hand or brain of any 
artist. What can be prettier than the description : 


Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair— 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were rolled 
In braids behind ; and though ker stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reached her heel; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command, 
As one who was a Lady in the land. 


No finer adaptation of Sapho has ever been written than that 
which occurs in Canto III.: 


Oh, Hesperus! thou bringest all good things— 
Ilome to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlaboured steer. 


’ 


‘‘The Isles of Greece” has perhaps grown a little hackneyed by 
constant recitation, and one can scarcely deny the charge of 
declamation brought against it. Yet there are not many living 
poets who could have written finer stanzas than 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But, gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 
The variety of Don Juan is indeed its most exquisite charm. 
The author makes no attempt to bring his story into concise 
proportions. He goes wandering on, possibly with a vague end 
in view, but ever ready at the slightest provocation to turn aside 
to admire what is beautiful, to laugh at what he thinks ridiculous, 
or to give expression to some of those bitter reflections which he 
tries in vain to hide by an air of cynicism, as in the famous 
passage of the first canto: 
But now at thirty years my hair is grey— 
(I wonder what it will be like at forty? 
I thought of a peruke the other day)— 
My heart is not much greener; and, in short, I 
Have squandered my whole summer while ’t was May, 
And feel no more the spirit to retort; I 
Have spent my life, both interest and principal, 
And deem not, what I deemed—my soul invincible. 
No more—no more—Oh ! never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew, 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee. 
Think’st thou the honey with those objects grew ? 
Alas! ’t was not in them, but in thy power 
To doubie even the sweetness of a flower, 
No more—no more—Oh ! never more, my heart, 
Canst thou be my sole world, my universe ! 
Once all in all, but now a thing apart, 
Thou canst not be my blessing or my curse: 
The illusion ” 
Insensible, I trust but none the worse, 
And in thy stead I ’ve got a deal of judgment, 
Though Heaven knows how it ever found a lodgment. 

The peasant poet who was his countryman seems to have 
been beset by feelings of a very similar character, and gives 
expression to them in his own directand forcible manner, a manner 
that may be very usefully contrasted with that of Lord Byron : 


s gone for ever, and thou art 


There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 

I sat and ey’d the spewing reek, 

That fill’d, wi? hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld, ciay biggin ; 

An’ heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin. 

All in this mottie, misty clime, 

I backward mus’d on wasted time, 

How I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 
An’ done nae-thing, 

But stringin blethers up in rhyme, 
For fools to sing. 

Had I to guid advice but harkit, 

I might, by this, hae led a market, 

Or strutted in a bank, and clarkit 
My cash-account ; 

While here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit, 
Is a’ th’ amount. 

I started, mutt’ring, blockhead ! coof ! 

And heaved on high my waukit loof, 

To swear by a’ yon starry roof, 
Or some rash aith, 

That I, henceforth, would be rhyme-proof 
Till my last breath, 


ET EAN ae ros 
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PAIGNTON 


AIGNTON, the well-known watering-place of South 

Devon, delightfully situated on the shores of Torbay, 

midway between Torquay and Lrixham, possesses a 

fine ancient church of the local red sandstone. This 
cruciform building, dedicated to St. John Baptist, which 

is 140ft. long by 75ft. broad, inclusive of the transepts, consists 
of chancel, nave, with north and south aisles, north and south 
transepts, south porch 
and western tower. The 
fabric includes work of 
various periods. The 
west doorway is a fairly 
good example of the 
Norman style, and a 
variety of moulded 
stones of that date can 
be detected in different 
parts of the building. 
There is sufficient 
evidence in the chancel 
to show that that part 
of the church was 
rebuilt, doubtless on an 
extended scale, in the 
karly English style of 
the reign of Henry III. 
This is _ particularly 
noticeable in a window 
on the south side which 
was opened out in 1894. 
By far the greater part 
of the church, as it now 
stands, is of fifteenth 
century date, when its 
rebuilding and enlarge- 
ment were apparently 
=pread over a consider- 
able time. In the year 
1435 kdmund Lacy, 
bishop of Exeter, 
granted an indulgence 
of forty days to. all 
sincere penitents who 
contributed to the sus- 
tenance of the parish 
church of Paignton; 
but much of the work 
is obviously nearer the 
close of that century. 
The church underwent 
a very considerable 
restoration, which was 
begun in 1864, at the 
hards of the late archi- 
tect of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. This 
work left the fabric in 
substantial repair, but 
it might with advantage 
have been carried out 
on more conservative 
lines. Various features 
of interest may be noted, 
such as the early font of 
Purbeck marble, the 
eroined stone roof of the 
porch and the stairs and 
doorways of the rood- 
loft, as well as various 
piscina niches and a 
holy-water stoup. In 
the chancel are sedilia, 
reconstructed with some 
ingenuity from  frag- 
ments discovered during 
the restoration of 1864. 
Since that date, various 
internal improvements 
of a decorative character 
have been carried out, 
including a variety of 
memorial windows. In 
the north aisle of the 
church is a fourteenth 
century monument, of 
which the cadaver, or 
skeleton figure, remains. F, #. Evans. PANEL OF 
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An inscription on the opposite side of the church records the 
interment of the heart and viscera of John Snellin, ‘ Rear 
Admiral of Holiand and West Friesland,” in August, 1691. 

One of the most noteworthy and exceptional features of 
the church is the old octagonal stone pulpit, the date of which 
is towards the close of the fifteenth century. Devonshire is noted 
for a small but remarkable series of well-carved pre-Reformation 
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stone pulpits. Among 
the best examples are 
those of Bovey Tracey, 
Chittlehampton, Dart- 
mouth, Dittisham, South 
Molton, Pilton, Swin- 
bridge, Totnes and 
Witheridge; but those 
of Paignton and Har- 
berton churches are the 
most enriched. ‘These 
last two are identical 
in design and treatment, 
save for the figures in 
the niches, and must 
have come out of the 
same workshop about 
the same period. The 
well-proportioned taper- 
ing base is simply but 
effectively panelled, and 
the lower course of the 
mouldings of the actual 
pulpit has a series ot 
four small deeply cut 
quatrefoils on each 
lace. Quatrefoils, both 
in stone and wood 
carvings, are a special 
feature of the church 
architecture of many 
parts of both Somerset 
and Devon right to the 
end of the Perpendicular 
period, though — their 
veneral use died out in 
England with the close 
of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Each panel of 
the pulpit is separated 
from its fellow by a 
wide projecting band of 
boldly treated vine 
tendrils and grapes, 
while an _— encircling 
cornice of like design, 
surmounting a crest of 
linked fleur-de-lys, sur- 
rounds the top. Each 
panel has a_ recessed 
image niche, the canopy 
of which is formed out 
of an elaborate crocketed 
finial; the heaviness of 
these canopies somewhat 
detracts from the effec- 
tiveness of the whole de- 
sign. Most of the details 
of this elaborate piece of 
sculpture are in good 
preservation, but the 
statues or images be- 
came the victims of 
Puritan malevolence. 
Dr. Oliver, the Devon- 
shire ecclesiologist of 
the early part of last 
century, in a rare small 
book published in 1828, 
says, in a description of 
Paignton Church, that 
“five niches in the 
ancient stone pulpit 
have been nearly closed 
up with mortar.” At 
the time of the restora- 
tion this mortar or 
cement was carefully 
removed, but happily no 
attempt was made to 
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renew the figures, a process which would have fatally modernised 
the whole. In one of the niches is the Holy Rood with Saints 
Mary and John, rising from an Agnus Dei, the emblem of 
St. John Baptist; four other figures are greatly mutilated. 

The particular glory, however, of Paignton church is the 
singularly beautiful monumental stone screen at the entrance to 
the south transept, usually known as the Kirkham Chantry. 
The manor of Blagdon in this parish was held in the time of 
Henry Ill. by Sir Henry le Dennis; his heiress brought it, in 





fF. H. Evans. 404 PULPITS. 

the reign of Edward I., “to the knightly tribe of Kirkham,” as 
Westcote has it in his ‘* View of Devonshire,” written in 1530. 
The house which was the seat of this important branch of the 
Kirkham family for upwards of three centuries was situated 
half a mile beyond Collaton, on the Totnes road; it still possesses 
some features of interest. This unhappily mutilated, but still 
splendid, screen must have been magnificent in its perfection, 
and is still worthy of study as a masterpiece of constructive skill 
and of sculptural merit. It was designed to accommodate the 
double effigies of two generations of the Kirkham family, and 
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the date of its erection must have been about the close of the 
reign of Henry VII., as may be judged from the vaulting of the 
arches and from other details. It has a central doorway and 
two side arches for the tombs, with cunningly-worked fan tracery 
and pendants. The length of the base of the screen is 14ft. 6in., 
and the height of this imposing structure, to the head of the 
highest angel surmounting the canopy, is 16ft. gin. The narrow 
central doorway is oft. high, and the side arches somewhat 
higher. On each side of the basement is a narrow quatrefoiied 
course from which rise six 
highly - decorated canopied 
niches holding (mutilated) 
saints, twenty-four in all, 
Beautiful series of smaller 
niches similarly occupied run 
up to the top of the screen on 
each side of the two monu- 
mental recesses. Over the 
front of each recess are three 
ovee-shaped decorated project- 
ing canopies with crocketed 
finials, and two of a like 
character are over the central 
archway. At the back of each 
of these, over the centre or 
roof of the screen, are figures 
of angels facing north, with 
eracetul folded wings, and 
holding shields) (now un- 
charged) of the rather clumsy 
shape that was first introduced 
in the reign of Edward IV. 
Originally there were eight of 
these angels, but several of 
them are now headless or 
otherwise disfigured. 

Every detail of this 
intricate piece of sculpture is 
well worthy of study. One of 
its particular features is the 
care and skill that has been 
bestowed on the small groups 
sculptured in relief on the sides 
of the archways over the 
Kirkham effigies. The most 
remarkable of these, of which 
a special plate is given, is that 
favourite subject of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century artists, 
termed the Mass of St. Gregory. 
The story says that on one 
occasion, when the Great 
Doctor of the Latin Church 
was celebrating Mass, an 
attendant expressed his doubt 
as to the reality of the Divine 
Presence, whereupon Our Lord 
appeared upon the altar with 
the five wounds and surrounded 
by the many symbols of His 
Passion. It was usual, as in 
this case, to introduce certain 
saints or other figures into the 
picture. In this small sculp- 
tured group the actual figure 
of Our Lord has been broken 
away; but the various minute 
symbols of the Passion can be 
readily identified, such as the 
vesture with dice for casting 
lots, the pillar of scourging, 
the cock of St. Peter, the 
spearhead, the three nails, the 
reed and sponge and the 
ladder. The four effigies within 
the recesses of this screen, 
namely, a knight and his lady 
on each side, have not been 
identified with actual cer- 
tainty; and the question is 
the more difficult because of the somewhat contradictory 
statements that are made in various Kirkham pedigrees. This is 
not the place in which to follow up any matter of genealogical 
research, but judging from the Herald’s visitation of 1620 and 
Westcote’s account (1630) of Devonshire families, it seems likely 
that they represent Nicholas Kirkham, who married in the reign 
of Edward 1V. jane, heiress, of Waye (or Wrey), and their son 
Sir John Kirkham, who was High Sheriff of Devon in 1506. 
Sir John Kirkham was married four times; the effigy by his side 
probably represents Lucy, daughter of Sir Thomas Tremayle, by 
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whom alone he had issue. Each of these four mutilated effigies 
has its own interest in details of armour or costume, but there is 
no space here for such discussion. 

The first time, as far as we know, that particular attention 
was called to this beautiful and exceptional screen in print was 
when it was illustrated and described in Lyson’s ‘“* Devonshire,” 
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which was published in 1822. When Dr. Oliver visited the 
church in 1828 he described it as ‘‘a most painful spectacle, 
where barbarism has been suffered to run riot with impunity” ; 
and adds that this ‘trich monumental screen, to which the 
engraver can hardly do justice, has met with every indignity 
from wanton mutilation.” 





SHOOTING. 


GUN BARRELS BURST BY SNOW. 
GENERAL and very salutary belief exists that should 
by chance the muzzle of a gun become obstructed by 
snow, the barrel will burst if the gun be fired. In at 
least one instance a muzzle was slightly bulged when 
pheasant - shooting after the heavy snowfalls in 
Christmas week, and the accident was attributed to this cause. 
A snow obstruction, like any other obstruction, may burst a 
barrel, and, in the case referred to, possibly it did; but in the 
last week of 1906 a good deal of snow probably lodged in gun 
muzzles, and was blown out again without the shooters being 
any the wiser, or their guns any the worse. With snow even 
lightly plugging the muzzle there is always an element of risk, and 
to avoid it by glancing through the barrels is a precaution which on 
a snowy day should on no account be neglected. An obstructed 
tube may be capable of withstanding the strain, but a sportsman, 
with a decent respect for his neighbours, himself and his gun, will 
never try it. While wintry weather still offered facilities for the 
experiment, the writer was afforded an opportunity of witnessing 
the effect produced on firing a gun with snow in the barrel. Need- 
less to say, the gun was not fired from the shoulder, nor did any 
person remain near it when it was discharged. The barrel sacrificed 
was a 12-bore steel tube of English manufacture and excellent 
quality. It was fired from an action and stock of the kind 
specially made to interchange barrels for experimental purposes. 
In this way the destruction of a complete gun was avoided. The 
weapon was fixed in a rest with recoil springs to take up the 
shock of the discharge, and it was fired by means of some 30yds. 
of string attached to the trigger. 

The ground at the time was covered with a short-lived 
mantle of crisp powdery snow toa depth of some 3in. or gin. 
Into this the muzzle of the gun was lightly thrust, and the weapon 
was then fixed in the rest.. A 24in. cartridge with a full charge 
of a smokeless powder and itoz. of shot was then fired. On 
examining the barrel it was found that the obstruction had been 
blown out with the charge, no percepuble bulge being produced. 
A second trial under similar conditions gave a similar result, but 
it was noticed on opening the breech that an unusual amount of 
lumpy fouling remained in the bore. On passing a cleaning 
rod through, many grains of unburnt powder came out, and it 
was therefore evident that the full power of the explosive had 
not been developed. The cartridges were not new, and possibly 
they may have suffered in storage, so that the bad ignition was 
not necessarily attributable to a defect in the explosive, which, it 
may be mentioned, was not of British manufacture. 

New cartridges were next loaded up in Eley cases with 
42gr. of ordinary Schultze, 1f0z. shot and the standard 
wadding. Then the cleaning rod was inserted to within 2sin. 
of the muzzle, and to this depth the muzzle was filled with soit 
snow. As the previous experiments had produced no result at 
all, this 2}in. column was lightly pressed in until 13in. from the 
muzzle, so that its base would lie 4in. within the barrel. The 
snow moved very easily, and accidental reproduction of the 
conditions might well be within the bounds of possibility. On 
firing the charge, the muzzle burst, the metal curiing upwards 
from the fracture. It was then cut off at the point where the 
base of the snow column originally rested. lor a distance of 
about 3in. no swelling effect was produced. ‘Then commenced 
along gradual expansion extending and increasing lor nearly r}in., 
when the metal gave way, and tore apart, the break running 
all round the circumfereuce in a spiral formation. At the 
same time, the muzzle split horizontally beneath, and as the two 
ends of the spiral break round the circumference did not meet, 
the whole of the muzzle portion was held above the tube by a 
narrow ribbon of steel. The shattered portion was curved 
upward and backward in two wings of metal. It was also to 
be observed how very greatly the thin steel swelled before it 
gave way about 2in. behind the muzzle. 

Untortunately, the effect of a 24in. plug of soft snow had 
not been tried with the ordinary game charge of a_ properly 
igniting powder; but it seems evident, as the plug moved less 
than rin. before bulging commenced, that anything over rin. 
of snow might produce a marked increase of pressure, and with 
a light barrel less snow might very well cause a burst. The 
cut-down barrel was next tried with snow in the muzzle itself, but 
24in. produced no effect, the metal being, of course, materially 
thicker than in an ordinary barrel of normal length. Again, a 
24in. cylinder of snow was packed in the tube, and this time it 


was lightly pressed down until its base was 7in. from the muzzle. 
This produced a distinct ring bulge all round the barrel ata point 
43in. trom the muzzle. For the final attempt 4}in. of snow was 
placed in the muzzle, which had not been further cut down, and 
the same charge as before was fired. This produced the 
characteristic long bulge of a solt obstruction, reproducing the 
effect seen in the long bulge up to the burst muzzle. But here, 
the metal being so much thicker, the tube withstood the strain, 
and no burst took place. The obstruction being 4}in. long, 
was compressed for some 3in. before the bulge commenced, and 
at a point nearly 2in. from the muzzle the bulge subsided, on 
the relaxation of the abnormal pressure. 

From the experiments I have been privileged to witness and 
record it seems evident that, while soft snow becoming impacted 
in the barrel on a discharge 1s liable to cause bursting or bulging 
at a point slightly beyond the place where the obstruction 
originally rested, the effect produced depends very much upon 
the position and the quantity of snow present in the tube. 
Probably a very little may set up fairly severe strains, but if 
lodged close to the muzzle it is apt to be blown out again before 
a bursting pressure has time to develop. E. HS: 


THE PROPER HINDS FOR SHOOTING.—II. 

N course of some further communication about the proper 
method of dealing with the winter hind-shooting, from the 
point of view of the general good of the forests, we have 
received a letter from an owner of a forest on which from 
sixty to seventy hinds are killed annually and are subjected 

to post-mortem examination, from which letter the following 
extract may be of interest: “ Though it is, of course, necessary 
to kill bad stags—and even this is a point which is far too much 
neglected—it 1s quite as necessary to destroy old hinds and spare 
young, well-shaped hinds, whether they be ‘ yeld’ or no. As to 
the destruction of old hinds with calves, this is a difficult matter. 
Unless you are very thoroughly satisfied that the mother is a bad 
one—in which case killing both mother and calf would probably 
be the best measure for the general stock—-your humanity is likely 
to make you shrink from such an extreme measure. At the 
same time, although mistakes might be made, I am inclined to 
think that this would be the best plan.” In a previous article 
the views of a very intelligent and experienced prolessional 
stalker on this side of the question were quoted to the effect 
that the likelihood of a calf’s dying after the mother is shot is so 
great as to make it almost more advisable on the whole to shoot 
the ‘“yeld”” hind rather than the mother, although he fully 
admitted the force of the argument that the “ yeld” hind is the 
more likely to have a strong and early calf. The owner of a 
forest whom we quoted just above writes further on the whole 
guestion, as follows: ‘It is, altogether, a very difficult subject, 
and one that few gentlemen know anything about, for the simple 
reason that the hind-shooting is lelt to keepers and that few of 
them know anything about natural history. I am quite sure of 
this, that if landlords and tenants took more interest in hind-shooting 
theciassof both stag and hindin thiscountry would greatly improve, 
because, in my opinion, it is just as important to select the hinds 
as the stags if you want good stock. The position at present is 
this: the landlord or tenant tells the keepers to kill so many 
hinds; some go to the keeper’s larder, and others to the master’s, 
or to sale. Tor each of these purposes you may be quite sure 
the best beasts are selected, with tne result of destroying many 
of the possible mothers of the best stock.” 

‘The main point,” writes another correspondent who holds 
strongly the view that the “‘yeld” hinds should be spared, “is 
that there are too many hinds for the ground in many forests, 
and that by the present system the best ones are being shot, 
instead of left for stock.” 

The fact of the excessive numbers of the hinds is, no doubt, 
at the beginning of the trouble, for if their numbers were not so 
excessive there would not be the necessity for shooting them. 
A point which another correspondent makes in this connection is 
we!l worth much more attention than it usually receives. By hincs 
being in excessive numbers one means, virtually, that they are 
in such large numbers that there is not suffic.ent good pasture to 
go round. He justly observes that much more might be done in 
the way of draining sourand marshy ground on the hill, and thus 
converting considerable areas on the forest which are now 
unprofitable into pasture suitable for the deer, such increase, ot 
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course, meaning that the forest would then be able to support a 
larger number of deer. 

It is very singular how little this subject of the right selection 
of hinds for killing has been noticed by the writers on the 
management of forests. On the subject of the right stags to kill 
very much has been said, and some have advocated that the 
keepers should be given orders to kill off, as mere vermin, and 
as injurious to the general welfare, any stags also which they may 
nouce to be particularly bad ones when they come down tc the 
winter feeding—presuming that any winter hand feeding is 
given. The late Sir Allan Mackenzie of Glenmuick was very 
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strong on the necessity of breaking up those little family 
parties of three which are often seen, composed of a mother hind 
with a calf and a big brother of the latter, born the previous year. 
Such an assortinent as this is extremely likely to lead to injurious 
inbreeding, and he used to urge that the big ‘ boy” stag should 
always be made the mark for a bullet if the chance occurred. 
For a good many years now greatly increased attention has 
been given to the improvement of the Scottish red deer, and an 
immense deal has been done in the way of throwing down the 
deer fences which there was at one time a growing tendency to 
erect, and to further secure an infusion of fresh blood by getting 
up stags from English and Scottish Lowland parks; bvt 
the question of selecting the proper hinds for shooting has 
been treated generally as if it were of little or no importance. 
Now that its real importance is beginning to be so much 
more appreciated, it still seems very difficult to find the 
right solution, authorities being so much divided between the 
alternatives of shooting the “yeld” hind, and so destroying a 
probable mother of a very good calf, and shooting the kind with 
calf following it, and thereby risking the life of the latter. The 
best and perhaps only way of arriving at the right answer is to 
ventilate the subject as much as possible and to collect the 
opinions of the best authorities, from which, though they are 
certain to be more or less divided, it is to be hoped that some 
useful conclusion may be drawn. 
ATTRACTING WILD DUCK. 
A WELL-KNOWN means of attracting wild duck is to scatter corn—maize is 
the variety which seems to answer the purpose best—on some backwater or 
still stretch of a river where it will not be carried away by the current. It is 
less generally known that the wild duck have a great partiality for potatoes. 
On any estate where these are produced in large quantities there will be a 
considerable number (varying in different years) decayed, or otherwise 
becoming unfit for human food, and if these, for which there is hardly any 
other use, be thrown into the water, together with the corn, or as a 
substitute for it, they will be found to be appreciated by the ducks as even a 
greater luxury than the corn. 
Rooks EaTinG DEAD WILD Duck. 

The carnivorous propensities of the rook are not quite as fully recog- 
nised as they ought to be. It happened only this very winter in the snowy 
weather about Christmastide that evidence of this unamiable trait in the 
rook’s character was brought strikingly before the present writer. A wild 
duck had been shot late in the evening, and had fallen on the opposite side 
of ariver. There was no dog at hand to retrieve it, and the nearest bridge 
across the river was a mile cr two distant. The duck was therefore left to 
be recovered on the following morning, the chief doubt about its safety 
during the night being as to whether the ‘‘ hoodie” crows would discover it. 
On going after it in the morning some black forms of birds busy on the 
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snow where it had fallen raised misgivings that the ‘‘ hoodies” had found it 
out, but on coming nearer these black-visaged figures were seen to belong to 
rooks, and they had done such work on the carcase of the duck that it was 
no longer available for any purposes as human food. It may be that the 
rooks were famished by the continuance of the snow, which had then lain 
thickly on the ground for some days, and would not have attacked the duck 
in normal conditions of weather; but the fact shows, at least, that they are 
not without the common corvine weakness for a meal of raw flesh on occasion. 
ROSA RAGUSA AS PHEASANT COVERT. 
Our attention has been drawn to what was, confessedly, an omission from 
our article ‘* The Covert Beautiful,” in that we made no mention at all of the 
Rosa ragusa as a useful and, at the 
ORE same time, a beautiful plant for 
coverts. The correspondent who in- 
: vites attention to this says that the 
Y Rosa ragusa has the double merit, 
which everyone is looking for, of 
being very good covert for pheasants 
and also being unpalatable to rabbits. 
We know well that it has borne this 
character of being rabbit-proof for a 
long while and in divers places, but 
the outcome of some of the latest 
experiments made with it. has been 
to disprove altogether its claim of 
immunity from rabbits. Like a great 
many other shrubs, it is fairly im- 
mune so long as the weather is mild 
and the rabbits can get what they 
like better; but so soon as ever snow 
lies for any length of time the 
famished rabbits will attack the 
ragusa quite hungrily. It is so with 
almost every other ,.kind of plant. 
After they have grown to some little 
size the common kinds of rhododen- 
dron defy the rabbit successfully 
enough, and rabbits will hardly ever, 
perhaps never, touch elder; but 
things are rather badly arranged in 
respect to this, for the common 
rhodozendron and the elder, which 
are the two plants that the rabbit is 
most inclined to let live, are just the 
two which are least useful to the life 
of the pheasant. The evils of rhododendron as a covert are too well known to 
be worth talking about, and elder, in a different way, is quite as unsatisfactory. 
The leaves have a way of running up to the top, even if the shrub or tree is 
kept cut back, and it gives no shelter. At the same time it spreads so that 
it will eat out more useful kinds, and its wood is of no value, even for firing, 
for it ‘* flies” so, when the heat gets at it, that it is unsafe for use in an 
open grate. The ideally best covert is probably hazel, where it will grow. 
It is not everywhere that it will flourish, but where it does well it makes a thick 
umbrella-like covering ‘above, and leaves good room for the birds to run 
underneath, the two conditions which appear to constitute the ideal of the 
pheasant’s wishes for its domiciles, 


ENGLISH DAIRY BUTTERS 


EX confess that it was with feelings of trepidation 
that we despatched to the analyst the samples of 
butter of which we are now giving the analyses, 
but the result has been an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. In thisinstanceall the butters are English. 

That marked H. was purchased at the Home and Colonial 
Stores, I. is the Maypole Dairy butter, J. the Aylesbury Dairy, 
and K. isa sampie from a private dairy. They compare very 
favourably with the foreign samples, of which analyses appeared 
in our issue of November 17th. For the purpose of comparison 
we reproduce our table of that date: 





Danish. Italian, Brittany, English, 
Water ee ee 12°55 14°64 13°64 11°99 
Fat aes — 84°91 82°97 84°88 87 03 
Casein... ‘5 “74 1°39 86 ‘72 
Salts Bee ae 1°83 100 ‘62 ‘26 
10000 100‘LO 100°00 100 00 


The result is to show that the butter made in the private dairy is 
very superior indeed to the samples obtained from Brittany, 
Denmark and Italy, and that our dairy butter, though not quite 
so good as that obtained from the choicest private establishments, 
are at least equal to the foreign products. This supplies further 
evidence, if it were needed, that there is enough good butter made 
at home if the grocers would only avail themselves of it. We 
need scarcely repeat that these samples were sent to the analyst 
in the usual way, wrapped in white paper and marked with a 
letter of the alphabet. Mr. Lloyd, to whom, as before, we 
submitted the last samples, writes as follows : 

‘‘ Before proceeding to report upon the four samples you 
recently sent me, it may interest you to know that, being 
surprised with the bacteriological results obtained with sample E., 
and finding that boric acid was present in this sample, | 
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determined the amount, and was surprised to find no less 
than o*84 per cent., which may account for the absence of 
bacteria. 

“ Herewith I enclose the results of the analyses of samples 
4 i415 & 

*«SaMPLE H.—Was a rather soft butter, fairly well made, 
not having much flavour and leaving a slightly unpleasant taste 
on the tongue. It kept fairly well, but was devoid of both aroma 
and butter flavour, and still had an unpleasant taste after keeping. 
The bacteriological examination showed the butter was fairly 
clean, though a few moulds were present. 

*¢ SAMPLE I.— Wasa hard, very well-made butter, with very 
fine grain and slightly salt. The taste was hidden by the salt, 
but the flavour was clean on the palate. The butter kept 
wonderfully well and developed no unpleasant flavour, but the 
salt continued to cover any butter flavour which might have 
been present. The bacteriological examination showed that the 
butter was a remarkably clean sample, probably the best I have 
had, the few organisms being mainly lactic acid bacteria, with 
a few air impurities which are unavoidable. 

‘“* SAMPLE J.—Being in large pats, was more difficult to judge 
than the other samples. It was fairly well made, but had a 
rather strong unpleasant aroma, not a nice flavour, and left an 
unpleasant taste on the tongue. This sample did not keep as 
well as the others, and developed a characteristic flavour which 
was not the flavour of butter. The bacteriological examination 
showed that the butter was badly made, containing liquefying 
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organisms, moulds and numerous and varied bacteria, which 
ought not to be present in good butter. 

“*SamPLe K.—This was a very well-made sample, but had 
scarcely any flavour or aroma. It kept very well, but remained 
devoid of both aroma and flavour. The bacteriological examina- 
tion gave exceptional results. Nearly all the organisms present 
were liquefiers, such as one would obtain in a fairly pure water, 
and this fact, combined with the analysis and the peculiarity of 
the butter, would lead me to think that it had been washed so 
excessively that all the flavour had been washed out of it. This 
shows that valuable as thorough washing is, it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing.” 

‘*] append here the certificate of analysis of four samples of 
butter received from the Editor of Country Lire marked as 
under, sealed. The sample contains the following constituents: 


H, . re FE K. 

. Home anc Mavpole Aylesbury Private 

Percentage of Colonial. Dairy. Dairy. Dairy. 
Moisture 14°87 15°13 14°10 PESES 
Fat 83°93 $2°94 84 33 88°14 
Casein... one ‘07 ‘90 1 10 "40 
Ash vee 53 103 "47 "33 

10000 100 ‘00 100 ‘00 100°00” 


FREDERICK J. Lioyp. 
| For the convenience of our readers we have now added a 
descriptive title to each of the samples, but when sent to the 
analyst they were only marked with a letter.—Ep.| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD’S CAPERCAILLIES. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In the ‘* Shcoting Notes” in Country LIFE of January 5th I note that 
the mind of the writer is greatly exercised about a greyhen which has been killed 
at Watford. ‘* As the crow flies” Watford is some twenty-six miles from 
Woburn, where black-game and capercaillies have bred in the woods for years. 
The or ginal birds were, of course, imported.—M. BrepFrorp, Woburn. 
**GOLDEN EAGLE’’ IN SURREY. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
S1k,—If, as seems probable, the bird described by ‘‘ W. N. C. ” in your issue 
of December 29th was shot by William Gilbert in Pitcher’s Wood cn 
November 12th, it may be well to state that the bird was sent by Mr. W. E. 
Dawes of Denmark Hill to the Natural History Museum and there identified as 
an immature sea-eagle. If a second eagle has been shot in Surrey it would be 
interesting to have the particulars recorded. — HENRY SCHERREN, Harringay. 


DECREASE OF BLUE TITS. 
(To tHE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 

SikR,—With reference to the subject of the titmice one of your corre- 
spondents asks for information, to see whether the tits increase in the South 
at the same time that they decrease in the North. May I say that in summer 
in the South of London almost all the species of titmice are very common 
and gregarious in the woods near Croydon, but are infrequent here at 
Dulwich. This winter, as in several previous winters, I have seen two 
species, the blue tit and the great tit, quite commonly in the trees and in the 
gardens in Green Lane, Denmark Hill and other: parts of Dulwich. I 
have also seen both birds, and also the cole tit, attracted in winter to suet 
hung in the gardens at Norwood. These are, of course, local migrations ; 
but from observation I should not think that the flocks of tits in the woods 
just south of London are greatly increased or decreased by migrations from 
or to Gistant localities. —JOHN E. S. DALLAs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DEER ON A _ FOREST. 
[To 1HE Epiror oF ‘* CouNntTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—The remarks in Country LiFe of DecemLer 15th upon the shooting 
of yeld hinds deserve the close attention of everyone interested in the 
wellare of a deer forest. Within the more easily overlooked dimensions of a 
park we may frequently see how true it is that the hind without a calf one 
season will bring up an early and strong one the next ; and what is true of 
the park in this respect is equally applicable to the forest, or more so, owing 
to the greater risks the calves must run there. I should scarcely have thought 
that anyone who had given any attention to the matter could have doubted 
the desirability of killing off all under-sized and weakly deer, where the object 
was to increase the size and appearance of the individual. Do not all our 
experiences in the breeding and improvement of all kinds of stock teach us 
that this is so, and point out also that larger, more quickly-growing and 
better-developed young are to be expected from parents on both sides fully 
matured and as perfectly shaped as it is possible to get them? In order to have 
the best heads in a forest it is quite as necessary—perhaps even more so—to 
study the females as the males; and if the older deer of either sex are killed off, 
leaving the race to be continued by smaller and, at the time, immature animals, 
the result must inevitably be the decrease in size, etc., so conspicuous, 
unfortunately, in many places. Nature when left to herself has her own way 
of bringing about the desired result, Weakly animals are the first to perish 
from many causes, while the hinds show a decided preference to herd with 
the largest and most victorious stags. —LICHEN GREY. 


A PRECAUTION IN CASE OF FIRE. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1k,—In a number of fires which have occurred in country houses recently, I 
have noticed that the electric light installation has failed, usually through 
the destruction of insulating material by the flames. So many residences now 


depend entirely upon electricity for light, that I fear very little provision is 
made against failure of the current. If a fire occurs at night in a large 
country house and the current fails, a number of people may be left to find 
the exits in the dark, and visitors, not being familiar with the passages, run 
considerable risk of going in wrong directions and being cut off by the flames 
from means of egress. A precaution which I have myself adopted is to keep 
a fireman’s hand lamp in my bedroom, with a matchbox attached, so that in 
case of fire I am sure of a good light independent of the house service. Ifa 
number of these emergency lamps were provided in country houses, there 
would be less risk of loss of life by fire, and the cost would only be a small 
matter. I may add that, in addition to my lamp, I also keep, in the same 
box, an axe for breaking through doors and partitions and a light folding 
ladder long enough to reach the ground from my bedroom window. 

J. CoMPTON MERRYWEATHER 


A MOCK SUN. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘*‘CountrRY LIFE.’’} 

Six, —I think it would be well to place on record a fine appearince of mock 
suns which was noticed here about 2.30 on Friday afternoon, the 4th inst. 
The white arc was very distinct and colourless, but the two mock suns, which 
were on either side of the real one, were distinctly tinged with pink and 
green. We have seen them many times in Norway near the Arctic Circle, 
where they always meant the breaking up of the summer, but there there was 
always a third reflection in the centre of the arc immedictely above the real 
sun; here were only the two lateral ones. One naturally asks what weather 
does it indicate? But is it not possible that there is nothing prophetic 
about it, and that it was due to the immense amount of moisture in the air— 
evaporation, perhaps, from the late snowfall—which afforded, so to speak, a 
surface ready for reflection, as the day, though perfectly fine, was not bright, 
and the sky more white than blue? - Still, I have never seen this phenomenon 
in Dorsetshire before ; we had had very little snow here, and, so far, the 
weather after it has been just the same as at the time. It would be very 
interesting to know if the same observations have been made in other districts, 
and perhaps if you kindly publish this notice other records may be made. 
You have already kindly given much space to my blue tit question, and the 
subsequent letters have greatly interested me. My supply of blue tits is now 
extended to three. —THEODORA GuEsT, Inwood, Templecombe. 


SPINNING FOR PIKE. 
[To rHe Epiror oF **CountrRY LIFE.”} 

S1r,—The article in last week’s COUNTRY LIFE was most interesting to me, 
especially as I am often told that I spin too fast without the seductive 
slackening of the bait, as if it were sick or tired, which invites the lazy fish 
to catch hold. The bait when spinning is supposed to look as natural as 
possible ; and if the coil-spun bait represents a sick fish (one can hardly 
imagine it to look like a fish in the best of health), I cannot say I have ever 
seen sick minnows or dace behave in a like manner. They usually remain 
close to the surface, swimming so slowly that the movements of the tail are 
easily visible, or lie quite motionless, except for the movement of the gills. 
When spinning a minnow quickly it stays near the surface of the water, but 
directly you begin to spin slowly it sinks, If one could only spin a bait near 
the surface slowly and evenly without its losing the life-like motion, I believe 
it would be very deadly.—R W. B. 


AN OLD EPITAPH. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘** CountTRY LIFk.”’] 

S1r,—In reference to the version given in the ‘‘ Literary Notes” of your 
issue of December Ist, 1906, I write to tell you of the same version on a 
tombstone in Launcells Church, near Bude, North Cornwall. This makes 
the fourth instance of this epitaph occurring. I hope this may be of some 
interest to your readers. —A. F. D. SHEARBURN. 

[We are indebted to another ccrrespondent for the information that yet 
another version of this epitaph is to be found in Crowland Abbey. —Ep. | 


’ 








A CURIOUS STAG HORN. 
[To tHE Epiror OF ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—I enclose herewith a photograph of a curious stag horn, the property of 
the 19th Punjabis. It was found in a Chinese hut in 1900; it has thirty-eight 
points, on all of which one can hang a cap, and besides these, numerous small 
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knobs which cannot be counted as such ; it has no brow antlers, and it is of a 
whitish yellow colour.—C. P. Woopwarp, 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER. 
[To THE Epiror or ** Country Lire.” ] 

S1k,—Your correspondent’s query in COUNTRY LIFE of December 22nd and 
the reply are interesting. I lately attended the Retriever Society Trials in 
October at St. Neots, where we saw fourteen flat-ccated dogs, one curly and 
two Labradors worked. Without exception the Labradors were quickest, and 
one of them was placed second and certainly showed great dash and 
steadiness, Again, at the Kennel Club Retriever Trials near Norwich we 
find fourteen flat-coated dogs, one curly and five Labradors ; for quickness 
the Labradors showed up well and one was placed second again. As an 
owner of flat-coated retrievers, I think that they would be much improved for 
the field if they had one cross of Labrador in them. The quickest I 
noted at the Kennel Club Trials had one cross, and for speed and dash in 
working I saw nothing to touch her. I think if a flat-coated bitch were put 
to an active Labrador dog, with fairly dark eyes (the very light eye is, I think, 
objectionable) the cross would be bred out, as far as looks go, in about five 
generations, but their speed would be improved. In August last on the moors 
I saw Labradors working in the heat, when the flat-coats were done. 
Further, for water, the Labrador dries in half the time the flat does. The 
Labradors of the present day, I believe, largely trace back to the Hon. A 
Holland-Hibbert’s strain, as I think he has kept them since about 1880, and 
I fancy was one of the earliest to go in for this breed. —M. 


FIELD NAMES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ]} 
Six,—I wonder if any of your readers can perceive the derivation of this 
field name —‘‘ Cheffalongs.” It is that of an upland meadow in Dorset. 
Cheva/ suggests itself at once; but the obvious is not always the correct. 
Ordnance maps can be most misleading. An official map-maker called at our 
house one day and took name after name down from my dictation ; I could only 
give them to him phonetically, and of the spelling had not the faintest 


idea, —k. B. f 


[To THE Epiior or ‘Country LIFE ”| 
Sir,—I am one of those unfortunate beings referred to by Mr. Dutt—a hunter 
after field names. Some day, perhaps, a De Quincey may arise who will tell 
in rolling sentences the story of their hopes, fears, temptations and disappoint- 
ments. Meanwhile, I venture to submit a few notes with regard to some 
names in my owr. locality which may be of interest. My topographical interest 
is chiefly confined to the Hundred of Mutford and Lothingland, the district 
which makes that curious little bump at the north-east corner of the map of 
Suffolk. As in ancient times Lothingland was practically, if not entirely, an 
island, there are two points which probably had an effect upon the local 
nomenciature. In the first place, its estuaries, with their numerous hams or 
bays, formed an attraction for each succeeding band of invaders, anc, secondly, 
the intervening waterways and marshes tended to isolate the inhabitants from 
the rest of Suffolk and from the county of Norfolk. The Rev. Canon Taylor, 
in his ‘* Words and Places,” s ys: ‘* What has been affirmed by the botanist 
as to the floras of limited districts, may be said with little abatement 
concerning local names—that they survive the catastrophes which overthrow 
empires, and that they outlive devastations which are fatal to almost everything 
besides.” Of course, a large number of field names are descriptive of the shape 
of the enclosed piece, such as The Long Field, Littie Meadow, Winding Piece, 
The Triangle and others. Another list could be made of names descriptive 
of the situation of the piece, as Mill Piece, Lighthouse Piece, Clay Pit Field, 
West Field, East Doles, Loak Piece and Cliff Piece. Yet another set 
describes the characteristics of the land, as Sandy Piece, Blacksands, Snakes 
Grove, The Vermin Piece, Starve Acre, The Rush Pightle (a reminiscence 
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of rush-gathering days), Dirty Pightle, [ill Rough Field, Salt Water Close, 
etc. Probably the two largest lists will be those of the “personal ” class 
and the ‘‘ extent” class, as Fly’s Close, Taylor’s Pightle and Ten Acre Field. 
The reader may, however, like to try to place some of the following under 
their proper headings: First, Second, and Third Dungeons, Fairy Pightle, 
Paradise Meadow, Oxen Pit Piece, Rookyard, Skamacre (also Scamacre), 
Long Browns, Grave Hole, Cock Pightle, Watergate Field, Donkey’s Close, 
Pig Meadow, Cage Green, Church Ollands, Great and Little Foxborough, 
Stone Horse Pightle, Harp Close, Bonfellows, Rotterdam Field and Swale 
Meadow. Other names call attention to points in local history, such as 
Pound Piece (the site of the Lowestoft pound is now a builder’s yard), Twine 
Ground Piece (there were sixteen twine groundsin Lowestoft as late as 1840; 
now the twine-spinner is almost a curiosity), Well Meadow (near the site of 
the old public well), Hemplinds (now covered with streets and houses) and 
the North Battery Piece (the Battery long since dismantled, and the site now 
a public park). - might also give a few names from old records, but which 
I am unable to locate exactly, such as Buckmongere’s, Brendelinge’s, Brom, 
Gunilde’s Mere and Wykereld. Finally, as names full of suggestion, I would 
mention Stone Piece, Cross Piece and Humberstone Marsh. Among 
place names in the locality are Little England (attached to a portion of 
Lothingland, and in serious use there lorg before 1ecent political eyents made 
the term more familiar; probably this is the true definition of the term 
Lothingland), The League Hole (a cliff ravine; probably the name is a 
reminder of the eternal disputes between Yarmouth and Lowestoft as to the 
measurement of a certain number of leagues from Yarmouth Harbour), Scull 
Gap, Crazy Mary’s Hole and Gallows Score (cliff ravines), Bloodmoor (it 
is said that the site of the Battle of the Spurs is still known as Bloedmeersch 
or the Bloody Mede), Newton Green (a remnant of the lost village of 
Newton, east of Corton), Longfulan’s Lane, Wicker Well, Blacksmith’s Bottoms 
and Duck’s Entry. Few writers have called attention to the rich field for 
study in the nomenclature of the North Sea bottom, much of which (it is no 
exaggeration to say) is almost as familiar to the deep-sea fisherman as the 
uplands of his own county. I will call attention to a few: Silverpits, 
Kettle Bottom, Galloping Tom, Tea Kettle Hole, Ribs and Trucks Pits, 
Barley Picle, Coal Pit, Posie Bank, Old Viking Bank, Klondyke, Long 
Forties and Botney Gut.—CuaRLES CHAMBERS, Lowestoft. 


A HOME-MADE POULTRY-ILOUSE. 

[To rHe Epiror oF ‘f CountrRY LIFE.”’) 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph which I took the other day, and hope 
space will permit of your publishing the same in Country Lire. Some 
people think that the keeping of fowls necessitates spending large sums of 
money on elaborate appliances, and having the very latest improvements, but 
these are not always necessary. ‘The enclosed photograph is of a family of 
bantams in the Thames Valley, that are kept in a charming little house made 
entirely by the thrifty fingers of a beatman out of old boats, punts and canoes. 





The boats have been sawn in half and placed on their ends to ferm a house ; 
perches are put inside, small doors cut out, and the boats are tarred 
outside, so are quite weather-proof, The bantams are enclosed in a large 
gravel run by wire-netting, which is supported by several oars and scu ls, 
these being fixed into the ground. ‘The old punts really form a most ideal 
poultry-house, and a very inexpensive one. The birds live there all the year 
round, and a more healthy, happy little group it would be difficult to find,— 
BLANCHE ARNOT. 





